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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE*? 
THE GREAT LARGEST SALE 


BLOOD ! K | OF ANY 
PURIFIER , MEDICINE 


AND IN 
RESTORER. 'B } A. THE WORLD. 


For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, it cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin and Blood Diseases and sores of all kinds, it is a never-failing and 
permanent cure. It Cures Old Sores. Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. Cures Scurvy Sores. 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers. Cures Glandular Swellings. Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on 
the Face. Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Clears the Blood from all impure matter, from whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most 
delicate constitution of either sex, the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

Sold in Bottles 2s. od. each, and in cases containing Six times the quantity, 11s. each, sufficient 
to effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-standing cases. BY ALL CHEMISTS AND 
PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent on receipt of 33 or 132 stamps 
by the Proprietors, THE Linco.n & MIDLAND CountTIEs’ DRUG Company, LINCOLN, 


(TRADE MARK “BLOOD MIXTURE.”) 
THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 
N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street, late 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between the 
hours of \t and 4, or by letter. 


MEMORY AND SUCCESS. 
PROF. LOISETTE PROF. LOISETTE 


PHYSIOLOGICAL MEMORY. | CURE OF MIND-WANDERING. 


Art of Never Forgetting. Any book learned 
Wholly unlike mnemonics. In one reading. 


ROF. LOISETTE 
PROF. LOISETTE |P PROSPECTUS POST FREE, with 


LOST MEMORIES RESTORED. | opinions of Charles Mercier, M.B. (Lond.), 
The worst made good, | F.R.C.S., Dr. Andrew Wilson, Mr. Richard 


And the best better. A. Proctor, and others, 
Great inducements to Correspondence Classes. Also Private Lessons by POST, 
37, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
RANCISCAN CONVENT oF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
Portobello Road, Bayswater, W. 









































Under the special patronage of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. 


The Religious of this Community receive a 
limited number of young ladies for education, 
The terms for the course are £50 per annum, 
which comprises all the usual branches of a 
sound English education, in which Latin, 
French, German, and every kind of needlework, 
are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are 

a. i Foon ees extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, 
PRESCRIBED BY. THE ENTIRE MEDICAL PROFESSION and the locality a most healthy one. Children 
Fo PRES s : spss 
PROTECTS FROM MEASLES, SMALL POX% SCARLET FEVER er i ve aoadias en ne 
W.V. WRIGHT & C2. SOUTHWARK, LONDON. sear 
For further particulars apply to the Mother 


Abbess 
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ST. EDMUNDS COLLEGE 


OLD HALL, WARE, HERTS. 


PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD 





The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 


The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those whe 
are destined for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 

For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short- 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 

For the CLASSICAL and SCIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 


ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
(Adjoining the College). 


PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT REV. P. FENTON. 


An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the children. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE RIGHT REV. PRESIDENT. 





MOTTINGHAM HOUSE, 


MOTTINGHAM, NEAR ELTHAM, KENT, 
TWELVE MINUTES’ WALK FROM ELTHAM STATION. 
(Removed from Blenheim House, Lee). 
Establishment for the Preparation of Candidates for the Examinations for admission to the 
ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH; ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST. Also for 
the MILITIA, PRELIMINARY, LITERARY, AND FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 


PRINCIPAL . ‘ - REV. E. VON ORSBACH, 
Late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis. 


TUTORIAL STAFF: 
G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.; 13th 
Wrangler, 1873; late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
J. A. Pease, Esq., and J. Sloane, Esq. 
The Principal. 
T. W. West, Esq., B.A. Oxon., sometime 
Scholar of Lincoln College. 


Higher Mathematics 


Mathematics . 
Classics : Latin and Greek 
English : Language and. History 


French Language . 


German Language . 
Sciences: Geology, 

Chemistry ° 
Geography : Physical 

i Political 
Drawing : Geometrical, 

and Perspective 
Preliminary Subjects 
Drill and Fencing . 


Physics, and 


Freehand, 


Mons. Victor Lemaire, M.A. Licencié- 
és-Lettres, Paris. 
The Principal. 


Professor J. Morris. 
The Principal and J. Morris, Esq. 
The Principal. 


J. A. Pease, Esq. 
The Principal and J. Sloane, Fsq. 
Sergeant F. Myers, R.M.A., Woolwich. 


The pupils have the pion of daily Mass in the house. 
FOR’ PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, 
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CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 





President. 
THE BISHOP OF SALFORD. 


Hon. Secretaries. 
REV. W. H. COLOGAN, Lilystone Hall, Ingatestone. 
JAMES BRITTEN, Esq., 18, West Square, Southwark, S.E. 


Hon. Treasurer. 
GEORGE WHITLAW, Esgq., 18, Argyll Terrace, Kensington, W. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION = = = TEN SHILLINGS. 





PUBLICATIONS NOW ON SALE. 


OLD SERIES, ONE PENNY EACH. 


True Wayside Tales, First and Second Series, pp. 36 each. 
Lingard Papers, pp. 40. 
English and Irish Martyr Papers, pp. 36. 


NEW SERIES. 
Primary Education. By Rev.Father SpLatne (Second Edition) pp. 32, 1d. each. 
Positivism, pp. 12, 44d. each, 2s. 6d. per 100. 
The P.P.P.: A Tract on Thrift, pp. 4, 4d. per doz., 1s. per 100. 


Little Rosary Book (Illustrated), 14d. each, 3s. 6d. per roo. 
The same in sheets for distribution as Rosary Ticket, 1d. each, 


” 


6d. per 100. 
Short Indulgenced Prayers On Card, 14d. each. 
Preparation for Confession, for Little Children ‘ 4d. doz. 2s. 6d. 
Short Morning and Night Prayers per 100. 


Advice of Leo XIII. to Catholic Youth, pp. 8, 14d. each, 2s. 6d. per 100, 





*,* List of cheap and good Books, suitable for distribution, sent on application 
with stamps for postage. 





Address—18, West Square, Southwark, S.E. 
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M. H. GILL AND SON’S LIST. 


The Life of Father Luke Wadding, Founder of S. Isidore’s College, Rome. 


Author of ‘‘ Scriptores Ordinis Minorum,” ‘‘ Annales Minorum.” By the Rev. JOSEPH 
A. O’SHEA, O.S.F. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Virgin Mother of Good Counsel. A History of the Ancient Sanctuary 
of Our Lady of Good Counsel in Genazzano, and of the Wonderful Apparition and 
Miraculous Translation of her Sacred Image from Scutari in Albania to Genazzano, in 
1467. To which is added a Chapter on the Miraculous Crucifix in the Church of Our 
Lady of Good Counsel. By Mgr. GreorGE F. Ditton, D.D., Missionary Apostolic 
(a visitor from Sydney to the Shrine). New and cheaper edition, with Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

The Christian instructed in the Nature and Use of Indulgences. 
By the Rev. A. MAuREL, S.J. An approved translation of the Fourteenth French edition. 
By the Rev. PATRICK COsTELLOE. Revised and enlarged according to the latest decisions 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. Fourth edition. Royal 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The War of Antichrist with the Church and Christian Civilization, &c. 


Lectures delivered in Edinburgh by Mgr. GEorGE F. Ditton, D.D., Missionary Apos- 
tolic, Sydney. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

The Charity of the Church. A Proof of her Divinity. From the Italian of 
his Eminence CARDINAL BALUFFI. With an Introduction by Rev. DENIS GARGAN, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The Augustinian Manual. Comprising a “Practical Prayer Book” for the 
Faithful in general, and complete book of Instruction for the Members of the Arch- 
confraternity of the Cincture of SS. Augustine and Monica. By an Augustinian Father. 
New edition, revised. 18mo, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d.; cape morocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ; 
best calf, red edges, 5s. 6d.; best morocco, gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 








Moral Discourses. By the Rev. Patrick O’Kererre, C.C. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

An Easy Method of Meditation; or, Practical Explanation of the Second 
Manner of Prayer of St. Ignatius. By the Rev. F. X. ScHouppe, S.J. Translated from 
the French by L. M.N. With Preface by the Rev. A. MurpHy, S.J. 18mo, cloth, 1s.6d. 


The Practice of Interior Recollection with God. Drawn from the 
Psalms of David. By FATHER PAUL SEGNERI, S.J. 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


WORKS BY HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL MORAN, 
ARCHBISHOP OF SYDNEY. 
Historical Sketch of the Persecutions suffered by the Catholics of 


Ireland under the Rule of Cromwell and the Puritans. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The Analecta of David Rothe, Bishop of Ossory. With Introduction. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Acta Sancti Brendani: Original Latin Documents connected with the Life of 
St. Brendan, Patron of Kerry and Clonfert. 8vo, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 


Spicilegium Ossoriense: A Collection of Original Letters and Papers 
illustrative of the History of the Irish Church from the Reformation to the year 1800. 


Three volumes. 4to, half bound, gilt top, £1 16s. 





*,* Complete Catalogue will be sent gratis, and post free, on application. 


M. H. GILL AND SON, 


50, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
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AMERICAN NEW BOOKS. 
ALETHEIA; 


OR, THE OUTSPOKEN TRUTH 
On the All-important Question of Divine Authoritative Teaching. 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE 
CATHOLIC RULE OF FAITH, 
Contrasted with the various Theories of Private and Fallible Interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures, 


with a Full Explanation of the Whole Question of INFALLIBILITY, and Application of the 
Principles to the DEVELOPMENT of Catholic Doctrine, according to the needs of the times, 
By THE RIGHT REV. J. D. RICARDS, D.D., 
Bishop of Retimo, and Vicar-Apostolic of the Eastern Vicariate of the Cape Colony, and author of 
Catholic Christianity and Modern Unbeltef. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION 10 HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL MANNING. 
12mo, cloth, net, So cents. 


With the Approbation of the Most Rev. Archbishop of St. Louis. 


HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
3y Dr. H. BRUECK. 
With Additions from the Writings of His Eminence CARDINAL HERGENROETHER. Translated 
by Rey. E. PRUENTE. With an Introduction by Right Rev. Mgr. James A. Corcoran, S.T.D. 
Two vols., 8vo.; Vol. I., cloth, net, Two Dollars; Half calf, marble edges, net, Three Dollars. 
Postage, twenty cents extra per vol. Vol. II. ready about the 1st of July. 


FOR SALE BY ALL CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUIS. 


THOMAS BAKER, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLER, 
1, SOHO SQUARE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Established 1849. 














Commentaries on the Bible; Works of the Fathers, Schoolmen, and Church Historians; and 
Books for the Clergy generally. 
Catalogues of Selections published periodically, and sent post-free on application. 
LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS GF BOOKS PURCHASED. 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tailors. 
The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 


> 








PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 
DUBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867. HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, 
VIENNA, 1873. 


BOOK BINDING, 
In the Monastic, Grolier, Maioli, and Illuminated Styles, 


In the most superior manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
36, CATHERINE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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Burns and Oates’ New List. 
NEW BOOKS. 


The War of Antichrist with the Church and Christian Civilization, 
and the Spoliation of the Propaganda. By the Right Rev. Mgr. GEorGE F. DILLON, 
D.D., Missionary Apostolic, Sydney. Imperial Svo. cloth, 5s. 

The Virgin Mother of Good Counsel. A History of the Ancient 
Sanctuary of Our Lady of Good Counsel in Genazzano, and of the Wonderful Apparition 
and Miraculous Tianslation of her Sacred Image from Scutari in Albani to Genazzano in 
1467. To which is added a Chapter on the Miraculous Crucifix in the Church of Our 
Lady of Good Counsel. By Mgr. GEorGE F. DILLon, D.D., Missionary Apostolic 
(a visitor from Sydney to the Shrine). New and cheaper edition, with Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Aletheia; or, The Outspoken Truth. By the Right Rev. J. D. Ricarps, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, net, 4s. 

A Catholic and Constitutional Political Platform. A Tract for 1885. 
By J. A. J. JOHNSTONE. 8d. 

Catholic’s Vade Mecum, or Select Prayers for Daily Use. New and beautiful 
edition. 18mo. Printed in red and black on superfine paper. Calf, stiff or limp, red 
edges, gold rolled, 5s. 6d.; and in a great variety of bindings. 

Dream of Gerontius. By Cardinal Newman. Nineteenth Edition. Wrapper, 6d.; 
cloth, Is., and other bindings. 

‘‘T send you this little book (Dream of Gerontius), which General Gordon has given me. The 
pencil-marking throughout the book is his.”"—FRANK POWER, Khartoum (late correspondent of the 
Times in Khartoum). 

Hymns Written and Composed by Rev. James Connolly. Second 
Editio , 2s. 6d. 

Literary and Biographical History, or Bibliographical Dictionary of the 
English Catholics. From the Breach with Rome, in 1534, to the Present Time. By 
JoserH GiLtow. Vol. I. Price 15s. This work will consist of Five Vols., demy 8vo, 
price per Vol., 15s. (Vol. II. in the Press). 

Life of Jean-Jacques Olier, Founder of the Seminary of St. Sulpice. 
By Epwarp HEALY THompson, M.A. New and Enlarged Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xxxvi., 628. Price 15s. The work bears the ¢mprimatur of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster, and contains a Letter from his Lordship the Bishop of Salford. 

New Parish Priest’s Practical Manual: A work useful also for other 
Ecclesiastics, especially for Confessors and Preachers. By the Very Rev. JOSEPH 
FRASSINETTI. Translated from the Italian by WiLLIAM Hurtcn, D.D., President of 
St. Colman’s College, Fermoy. Crown 8vo. Printed on extra superfine paper. New 
and Revised Edition. Cloth, 6s. 

St. Mary Magdalene. By the Pére H. D. Lacorpaire. Second edition. 
Tastefully bound in cloth gilt, pocket size. Reduced to Is. 6d. 

The Shrine at Genazzano and the Devotion to the Mother of 
Good Counsel, a Short Account of. By Mgr. Gapp. In stout cloth-lincd wrapper, 6d. 

We Catholics. Sixth Edition. With a Postscript. Price 1s. 

Ready Shortly. 

Salvatori’s Practical Instruction to New Confessors. Translated from 
the Italian by the Very Rev. WiLttiam Hutcu, D.D., President of St. Colman’s College, 
Fermoy. Cloth, 18mo, 4s. 

Christian Childhood: A Mother’s Religious Instructions to her Children. 
By the Countess DE FLAvIGNy. Translated from the French by Mrs. BOURDEAU, 
French Morocco, 32mo. Price 3s. 

Will be Published, when sufficiently subscribed for. 

The English Catholic Nonjurors of 1715: being a Summary of the Register 
of their Estates, with Genealogical and other Notes, and an Appendix of Unpublished 
Documents in the Public Record Office. Edited by JOHN ORLEBAR PAYNE, M.A. One 
vol., demy 8vo. Price to Subscribers, 15s. ; non Subscribers, £1 Is. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Subscription gratis on application. 











London: 28, Orchard Street, W., and 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
NEW YORK: 9, BARCLAY STREET. 
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AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, YORK. 


CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS. 


Students prepared for Matriculation, Preliminaries, &c. Apply to the Very Rev. 
the Prior. 


CONVENT SCHOOL, MARK CROSS, 
NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
The SIsTERS OF THE Hoty CHILD Jesus, from St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, conduct 


a BoaRDING SCHOOL at this Convent, where the Pupils receive, besides a careful 
, a solid English Education, including French, Drawing, and the 








religious training 
various kinds of Needlework. 
The pension is £18 per annum, or £6 per Term, payable in advance. 


Music, £1 10s. per Term. Entrance Fee, At Is. 


CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOKS. 


CHARLES EASON, 
PUBLISHER, 138, ASTON’S QUAY, DUBLIN. 








These Prayer Books are published under Episcopal Approbation, and 
are noted for excellence of typography and bindings. 
Catalogues, Wholesale or Retail, on application. Shippers and the Trade supplied. 


London Agents:—WILLIAMS and BUTLAND, 47, Little Britain. 





ESTABLISHED 1730. 


Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s. 2d. and 2s. per Ib. 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 


Is. 5d., 1s. 3d., and Is. Id. per Ib. 


N.B.—Twopence per lb. on Wax, and one penny per Ib. on Vegetable Candles charged extra if credit 
be taken over three months. 


Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps. 
(Selected and Imported specially for this purpose). 
Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 
2s. 6d., 35., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and ros. per IIb. tin. 
Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, and all other articles for domestic purposes, 
HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 
Toilet Soaps of all kinds. 
THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 


Is. per box containing five tablets. 


Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 
delivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on orders not less than £5 in value. 


For Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 
FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles. 
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MOUNT ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 
Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at a very moderate Pension. The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R..). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. JoHN CLaytTon, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. Perer GALLWEy, 111, Mount Street, London; Rev. JAMEs 
CriareE, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester ; Rev. Tuomas Hitt, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 














Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by competent Professors. 


For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D. ; the Very 
Rev. Father Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, 
Bayswater; or the Very Rev. Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, 


Westminster. 
The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the 


Day Scholars equally with that of the Resident Students. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 





STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE PROFESSIONS. 


For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 


ST. GEORGE’S COLLEGE, WEYBRIDGE. 


Under the direction of the Josephites, 


(A Congregation exclusively devoted to the Teaching of the Upper and Middle Classes). 

This College HAS REMOVED from CROYDON TO WEYBRIDGE, to the seat of the 
late Lord Kilmorey. : 

“A demesne of great beauty, pleasant woods and lofty heights” (Black’s Guide to Surrey), 
beautifully sheltered by a belt of evergreens. The Estate is in a favourite locality, surrounded by 
private parks, and contains Farm, Kitchen-garden, Bakery, Swimming-bath, Gymnasium, Cricket 
and Football Field, with Pavilion. An important addition was made in 1878 to the Mansion, and 
the whole Establishment has been fitted up with all requisites for a First-class College. ‘ 

The PRINCIPAL FEATURE OF THE COLLEGE will be as heretofore, the care given 
to the teaching of Modern Languages. A Large Staff of Masters permits personal supervision and 
individual training. The Course of Studies comprises all the subjects of a Classical and Liberal 
Education, and is divided into three Departments : 

CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY. 

Junior Boys occupy a separate building. , 

The College is within five minutes’ walk from Addlestone Station, which is reached in about 
thirty-five minutes from Waterloo or from Clapham Junction Stations. ‘ . 

For further particulars apply to the Very Rev. L. O. PowELs, C.J., President, St. George's 


College, Weybridge. 
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THE ABBEY SCHOOL, 


FORT AUGUSTUS, INVERNESS-SHIRE. 








1. The mountain air and mild climate of Fort Augustus render this school 
very suitable for delicate boys. 


. The Curriculum is designed to impart to the sons of gentlemen a Liberal 
Education, while the discipline aims at fitting them for the world. 


NS 


3. The Studies are conducted by Fathers of the Benedictine Order, assisted 
by Lay University Masters. 

4. French is taught. by a Frenchman who thoroughly understands English 
and has had much experience with English boys. 

5. German, as an optional substitute for Greek, forms part of the ordinary 
course. 

6. The Doctor of the locality visits the school regularly twice a week. 

. A Matron superintends the Wardrobes and sees to the requirements of 


the smaller boys. 


NX 


ST. BENEDICT’S HALL. 


In connection with the Abbey School a HALL has been opened for 
the reception of young men between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one 
years who wish to pursue more advanced studies or prepare for one of the 
learned professions or for any special examinations. 


The following persons lecture in the Hall: 


The Very Rev. FATHER PRIOR. 

Dom ELpHEGE Copy, Sub-Prior. 

Dom MIcHAEL Barrett, O.S.B. 

Dom OswaLp HuntTER Biairr, O.S.B., M.A. Oxon. 

Dom MartTIn WALL, O.S.B., M.A. Cantab. 

W. E. Poynter, Esq., M.A., L.L.M. Cantab. 

W. Briccs, Esq., B.Sc. London. 

Herr Cart Max MULLER, Royal Conservatorium, Wiirtzburg. 
Monsieur Bourceat, Certificat d’Etudes Classiques de Paris. 





For Terms, &c. apply to Very Rev. Prior VAUGHAN, O.S.B., address 
as above. 




















Catholics at the English Universities. 





III—THE POSITION OF A CATHOLIC COLLEGE AT OXFORD. 


Most Catholics have encountered from time to time Anglicans 
who have sought to fraternise with us on the common ground 
of dogmatic belief. They urge us to take part with them 
against the common foe who is threatening to sweep away all 
religion whatsoever. They regard us as unwisely exclusive in 
refusing their alliance in the face of all the infidelity and vice, 
which they dread, and justly dread, and which they think they 
could meet with a far better chance of victory if only we would 
stand shoulder to shoulder with them in the war against secular 
education and immoral literature, and against the red spectre of 
Communism beginning to be visible within measureable distance. 
It seems a little hard to tell these well-intentioned, well-meaning 
people, acting in all good faith, that between us and them there 
is a great gulf fixed, that they really belong to the ranks of 
the enemy whom they desire to repel, that they are, however 
unwillingly, his allies and friends, promoting his interest and 
furthering his cause. Yet it is no true kindness to put this 
antagonism in the background, and though we ought to guard 
against any uncourteous or offensive rejection of their advances, 
yet we should never forget the fundamental opposition which 
exists between our religion and theirs ; that we are as Catholics 
the children of light, while they are as non-Catholics the children 
of darkness ; that as regards principles they are our enemies 
no less than the open unbeliever, and though we are glad to 
recognize in them a happy inconsistency which causes them 
to profess a dogmatic belief where a dogmatic belief is logically 
untenable, yet to ally ourselves with them would be no less a 
treachery to our Faith, than a certain method of involving our- 
selves in the destruction impending over them. It is the more 
necessary to remember this, because of the friendly attitude 
which Anglicans more and more assume towards us, partly on 
account of the disappearance of ancient prejudice, and partly 
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because the encroaching Dissenter and Secularist fill them 
with an ever increasing dismay. They have a secret half- 
consciousness that the tide which surges at their feet will ere 
long sweep them away, and there is in them an instinctive 
desire to ally themselves with the House built upon the Rock, 
though unhappily they do not recognize or will not recognize 
the necessity of quitting their own tumble-down tenement before 
it collapses altogether and leaves them out in the cold. 

This dread of advancing scepticism is gaining ground among 
those Tutors and Professors at Oxford who still believe in 
Christianity and a sacramental system. In the days of their 
fancied security they could afford to rail against the errors and 
exaggerations of Popery, against the devotion to our Lady, 
against the spirit of intolerance, against the exclusive and un- 
bending attitude of those who would never yield an inch or admit 
the faintest compromise. But now they see a foe approaching who 
is not exactly more formidable, but more destructive and more 
terrifying tothem. It is not that they are willing to entertain 
the idea that perhaps Rome is all right and they are all wrong, 
but they no longer look upon her as a “fallen sister” or as 
an insolent and aggressive foe. They regard her as a powerful 
and widely-ruling Sovereign, whose alliance would be very 
useful to them, even though they do not entertain her claims 
to dominion over them, and who will materially aid in driving 
back the foe from their own threatened territory. Deep down 
in the depths of their hearts, often concealed even from them- 
selves, is the secret conviction that their forces cannot resist 
materialism and its allies, and that the Church of God, founded 
on Peter’s See, has no more to fear from them than has the 
solid rock from the waves which surge harmlessly around its 
base. This conviction, rapidly gaining ground as it is among 
the more intelligent of Anglicans, renders many of them anxious 
to see a Catholic College founded at one or other of the 
Universities. Their fear, lest the presence of such an institution 
should draw away one or other from among their own body, 
is inconsiderable as compared with their hope (futile though 
it is) that it might act as a true breakwater which would hold 
its own against unbelief, and so might aid their own breakwaters 
of sand in resisting the encroaching tide. The majority of 
them would be willing to purchase the feeling of security thus 
engendered at the price of an occasional defection, imagining 
as they do for the most part that the Roman Church has as 
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much right as the Anglican (and perhaps a little more) to be 
regarded as a portion of the Church Catholic. 

The Liberals on the other hand, though their reasons for 
welcoming a Catholic College are very different, are still more 
friendly in their disposition to such a project. They have 
many motives for regarding it with favour and for wishing it 
all success. First of all: they are far more consistent than the 
so-called orthodox Anglicans and more logical. They know 
what their dogmatic adversaries are unaware of, that free 
thought and not authority is the underlying principle of Angli- 
canism; they regard with perfect complacency the dilemma 
which they imagine will be presented to the so-called Anglo- 
Catholic party, and they hope with a certain innocent malice, 
(and with more ground for hope than their adversaries), that a 
fresh force will be added to the power of logic and the witness 
of facts to drive them from their untenable position. If one 
or two go over to Rome, so much the better, it will teach the 
rest, they think, to leave their dogmatism and take refuge in the 
Rationalist camp. 

But this is but a minor and subordinate ground for the 
welcome they would give to a Catholic College. Their 
whole system professes to be one of liberty of judgment 
and free thought, and though they regard it as a misfortune 
to prefer authority to private judgment, and Faith to what they 
wrongly regard as reason, yet they like to see the principle 
consistently carried out, and desire to introduce a Catholic 
College into the precincts of cosmopolitan Oxford, just as the 
Roman emperors desired to introduce the Divine Founder of 
Christianity into the Pantheon, or as some of the saints of God 
may be seen depicted on the walls of one of the Colleges of 
Oxford, side by side with apostates and heretics, and walking 
with them in the most unaccountable harmony. They like 
to see all shades of opinion represented, and Catholicity among 
the rest. As there is to be a Congregationalist College, as one 
day they hope to see a Hindoo or Mahommedan College, so too 
they hope to see a Catholic College in the mingled array which 
their comprehensive charity attracts to the fount of sweetness 
and light on the banks of Isis. It jars on their sensibilities 
that the most prominent of Christian creeds should be absent, 
and they too would be willing to take the distant chance of an 
occasional secession from their ranks in order that they might 
have the gratification of welcoming it in their midst. 
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The favourable reception which would thus be given to 
Catholics by both parties in the University, and especially by 
those whose Liberalism is most consistent, seems to me in itself 
a sufficient argument against the establishment of a College 
there. When the enemy welcomes us into his camp, we begin 
to suspect the motives of his friendliness; when a man who 
desires our destruction invites us to build a house in his grounds, 
and to eat at his table, we are inclined to think that his invita- 
tion does not spring from unmixed benevolence, or at all events 
that it would be a rather dangerous experiment to avail our- 
selves of his kindness. Why is it that Liberals would rejoice 
to see a Catholic institution arising in their midst? It can 
scarcely be from mere love of consistency. It certainly is not 
from a love of the Catholic religion, which they rightly regard 
as a deadly enemy. 

One of the ablest and far-seeing of Oxford teachers of 
Scripture has for many years past displayed a friendly interest 
in Catholics at which I have sometimes wondered. I have 
heard over and over again of acts of generosity he has done 
them; of the liberality shown to them if they are poor; of 
help given them in their studies, of personal kindness to which 
they had no sort of claim; of time, money, counsel, and 
words of encouragement freely bestowed upon them. I do not 
like to impute inferior motives, but I confess I can scarcely 
believe that all this was purely disinterested benevolence. I do 
not blame it; on the contrary, it was due, I have no doubt, 
partly to natural kindness of heart, partly to a desire to avert 
from the objects of his kindness the tendency to narrow bigotry 
which he considered the general effect of their religion. But 
this very desire on his part renders his influence one which a 
Catholic parent, or guardian, should instinctively fear. One who 
makes it his object to break down the barriers and free the 
young from the trammels of authority, is a most dangerous 
friend for those whose minds are unformed, and whose generous 
impulses would make them inclined to believe that a man who 
showed them‘ such friendly kindness could not be very far 
wrong. Unable to distinguish between natural and supernatural 
kindness, and unwilling to believe that the benefits conferred 
upon them arose in their last origin from a dislike to their faith, 
they insensibly connect his many attractive and generous 
qualities with his complete freedom from any dogmatic tram- 
mels, and admiring him and loving him as an individual friend, 
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think well of the sceptical opinions which produced such admir- 
able results. 

I do not say for a moment that such a man has any personal 
or selfish aims, or that he desires to attract to himself those 
whom he treats thus liberally. But just as a good Catholic 
shows charity to others for this motive among others, that 
men will be led to admire the Church which inculcates such 
a spirit of charity, so a Liberal is anxious to impress his friends 
and pupils with a favourable impression of the Liberalism of 
which hé is an influential representative, and so to prevent in 
them hereafter any feeling of hostility towards it, and to enlist 
their sympathies in its behalf, if any narrow-minded Catholics 
should afterwards denounce it as an enemy to the souls of men, 
and deserving the hatred and reprobation of all true children 
of Holy Church. 

The friendly attitude of University Liberals to the founda- 
tion of a Catholic College seems to me no less a suspicious gift 
from the camp of the Greeks, than the friendliness and courtesy 
of this their leader to those who are trained under his personal 
influence or supervision, or who happen to fall in his way 
and need his help. In the old days, before dogmatic Angli- 
canism practically surrendered, a Catholic College would have 
been opposed tooth and nail by the large majority of Oxford 
men. Dogmatic Anglicanism had then everything to lose; its 
claim to be the rival of the Church as a Teacher of Truth had 
not been shivered into atoms as it is now in the general 
intelligence of Englishmen. Now it has given up its position 
as a rival dogmatic body, and its ablest men assume an attitude 
of easy indifference which is far more suitable to it. We have 
no hostility to Catholics, they say, and nothing to fear from 
them ; we respect their consistency, and though we dislike their 
principle of authority, yet we have a solvent in our possession 
which has ruined Anglicanism, and though we know in our 
hearts it will never ruin, or even injure the Catholic Church, 
yet in the case of individuals, it will either loosen or detach 
one and another from their allegiance, or at least will put so 
friendly a face on those who belong to the opposite camp that 
they will cease clearly to distinguish friend and foe, and will 
murmur at the bigotry and narrowness of friend and exalt the 
virtue and liberality of foe. With sentiments such as these 
the Oxford authorities of the present generation welcome the 
presence of Catholics at the Protestant Colleges, and would 
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rejoice still more at a Catholic College if they imagined that 
thereby a larger number of Catholics would come under their 
liberalizing influence. 

Are they right in supposing that a Catholic College would 
have this effect? Or would it, on the contrary, prevent the dangers 
to which young Catholics are at present exposed, scattered as 
they are to the number of more than half-a-hundred among the 
different Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge? Would it enable 
the Catholic body in general to enjoy the benefits that the 
Universities offer, and at the same time defend them against 
existing perils ? Would it be, as its advocates imagine, a centre 
of Catholic influence which would leaven the whole University, 
and further the progress of religion throughout the country? 
Here we are no longer on the question of fact, and therefore 
I must put forward my opinions with the greater caution. If I 
speak decidedly, it is the result of no hasty decision, and 
perhaps the fact that for many years I believed a Catholic 
College to be possible, and even desirable, may give the greater 
weight to the reasons which have led me to my present opinion 
regarding it. 

We will call our College St. Aloysius’ College, not only 
because St. Aloysius is the guardian of youth, but also because 
the Church already existing in Oxford is placed under his 
protection. We will suppose it to be under the care of the best, 
the ablest, the most learned men that the Catholic body can 
provide. Priests and laymen, regulars and seculars, would be 
among those who are engaged in teaching there. Or, if it please 
the reader better, we will picture a little group of houses of 
study, Benedictine, Dominican, Oratorian, Jesuit and secular, 
forming one moral whole, united together by the ties of the 
faith, and all aiming at the same end in the harmony of a 
friendly emulation. Or perhaps (for this would be a third alter- 
native) we might fancy that some one religious body is, under 
the highest sanction, intrusted by the episcopal body with 
the task of oxganizing a Catholic institution in the midst of 
Oxford. Whatever be the proposed scheme, we will take for 
granted its feasibility ; it is no part of my present purpose to 
point out any difficulties attaching to the alternatives I have 
enumerated. Difficulties there would be, and serious difficulties, 
but I will assume that they are all overcome, and that a 
Catholic College is started under the fairest auspices, a mag- 
nificent building in the best part of Oxford, funds in abundance, 
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a staff of first-rate tutors, and a system of management 
thoroughly approved by authority. 

The object of the College would be to offer to young 
Catholics a means of enjoying the intellectual and social and 
general advantages of an Oxford training without its perils, 
to shelter them from the danger to their faith and morals; to 
embark them on life in the miniature world of an University 
under the best auspices and the most efficient safeguards pos- 
sible. At the same time the College would have a subsidiary 
object of being a centre of dogmatic truth amid the waning 
belief of the country in general and the University in particular, 
of being in reality what Keble College was intended to be by its 
founder, and was described as being by Canon Liddon, an ark 
to shelter the faithful few from the surging waters of scepticism ; 
with this essential difference, that whereas Keble College is an 
ark with a hole in the keel which is bound gradually to let in 
the submerging waters, the Catholic College would be a true 
ark, enjoying the same indefectible security as the Church 
herself, of which Noe’s ark was the type and symbol. 

Such is the theory, and a very fair sounding one it is. But 
those who have carefully read my previous articles will, I 
imagine, have already surmised how in almost every respect 
the Catholic College must, from the very nature of things, fail 
of the objects which it nas been founded to promote. But I 
must explain this a little more in detail, as it is a point of no 
small importance. 

In order that an individual may co-operate with others in 
attaining a given end, there must be an unity in the end arrived 
at. A man whose one aim and object is to indulge his every 
inclination and enjoy every sort of worldly pleasure, would 
scarcely co-operate successfully with another who cared for 
nothing but money, and desired nothing so much as to 
accumulate an enormous fortune. Even if the two men had 
the same end in view, and both made money-getting the object 
of their life, it would be necessary that they should not employ 
means entirely divergent. Two partners would not get on well 
together if one advocated small profits and quick returns, while 
the other believed high prices and long credit to be the better 
system of acquiring wealth. Now between Protestant and 
Catholic education there exists an essential disagreement both 
as to the end to be arrived at and the means by which it is to be 
attained. The end of all Catholic education is the avoidance of 
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sin and the acquirement of supernatural virtue. From first to 
last it has in view the future life of man, and seeks to prepare 
him for that life. The end of Protestant education is the 
performance of one’s duties in life, and the acquirement of such 
gifts and accomplishments, such knowledge and cultivation, as 
may best enable the young to perform these duties with success, 
The end of Catholic education is humility and submission ; the 
end of Protestant education is manly independence and self- 
reliance. Even where their ends are professedly the same, the 
means employed are confessedly at variance. Both profess to 
aim at virtue and truth, but by means how different! The 
Catholic educator seeks above all things to shield from evil, 
and to keep innocence untainted and unimpaired. The 
Protestant denounces this as a hot-house system, and declares 
that a knowledge of good and evil is a necessary step to a 
rejection of evil and an acceptance of good. Protestant 
education encourages the student to regard every question as 
an open one until his reason has pronounced sentence upon it: 
Catholic education forbids, and condemns as a deadly sin, a 
conscious doubt respecting any article of the Faith. The 
Protestant goes to the University to find Truth, the Catholic 
goes thither with Truth already in his possession on all those 
subjects where Truth is of the most vital interest, and with a 
touchstone which enables him to test all else in so far as it deals 
with what is of permanent interest, and not merely perishable 
and transitory, and lays down universal principles, and not 
merely isolated or general facts. The Protestant student 
enters on his intellectual career untrammelled by any body of 
truth already accepted at the bidding of authority. The 
Catholic student has his power of investigation limited by the 
Divine Truth that he has already accepted. For these and 
other similar reasons, which might be multiplied indefinitely, 
it is impossible that on all the most important subjects Catholics 
and Protestants can be trained up on the same benches and 
under the same masters, without making a surrender of principle 
on one side or the other. Either the Protestant must give up 
his untrammelled liberty, or the Catholic the method which is 
essential to Faith. . 
Now an University, if it is so in anything more than in 
name, trains its students not merely in technical branches of 
knowledge but in the principles which underlie all knowledge. 
It teaches them the method of acquiring knowledge, and does 
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not merely pour in the knowledge into their minds. It guides 
them to the system to be pursued in their investigations, the 
weight to be given to authority, the freedom to be allowed to 
hypotheses, the trust to be placed in human reason as a final 
judge of what is true and false. In all these primary and 
all-important matters there is a perfect opposition between the 
Protestant and the Catholic method. A Protestant at a Catholic 
University would be in a state of continual revolt at the sub- 
mission expected of him. A Catholic at a Protestant University 
is taught to indulge a liberty of judgment, and to pursue a 
system of questioning all things in heaven and earth, which is 
in itself a virtual denial of the Faith itself. 

What then would be the position of the students of a 
Catholic College in a Protestant University? Inside the walls 
of their College they would be taught to pursue on all subjects 
of importance a method diametrically opposed to that which 
would be encouraged in them the moment they got outside. 
They would have to completely reverse their mental attitude in 
all vital questions according as they were attending the lectures 
of College tutor and University professor. The end to be aimed 
at and the means to be pursued would be not only at variance, 
according as they listened to one or the other, but would be 
mutually destructive. The College tutor would implicitly say: 
“You all start with a complete furniture of principles on all the 
most important questions.” The University professor: “You must 
all start with your intellectual houses devoid as far as possible 
of the furniture of any previous prejudices.” The former would 
say: “Cherish as priceless treasures the lessons of your childhood 
and youth.” The latter: “Put aside all the immature hypo- 
theses that you learned in your early years.” The former: 
“Remember above all things the necessity of intellectual 
submission to the authority of Truth.” The latter: “Be on 
your guard above all things against the unchallenged acceptance 
of any_sort of dogma.” The former: “If reason seems to be 
opposed3to the Church’s teaching, reason is deceived and must 
submit, feven though it cannot see why.” The latter: “If 
reason dislikes any doctrine, throw it aside like reasonable 
men, even though it is recommended by a perfect consensus 
of traditional authority.” 

What would be the effect on the unhappy student of this 
double and contradictory teaching? I say nothing of truth and 
falsehood—Faith and the loss of it. I merely ask the reader to 
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have pity on the poor distracted undergraduate subject to a 
“dual control” of such antagonistic forces. If no man can 
serve two masters, even though their commands be not abso- 
lutely destructive of each other, who shall serve two professors, 
of whom one blows hot, the other cold, one declares to be white 
what the other pronounces black! What an utter confusion of 
mind would be his lot! How perplexing a tumult of opposing 
principles would rend his ill-fated breast ? Who would not 
pity one thus torn asunder by such opposing influences, and 
forced to construct for himself a body of sound opinion when 
rival authorities condemned and rejected each other’s teaching, 
not in detail, but in its most fundamental and primary 
principles ? 

But we will suppose him to be a man of exceeding good 
will, destitute of all that impatience of restriction and authority 
to which youth is prone. We will suppose that he submits to 
his Catholic guide all the difficulties that he encounters, and 
seeks for an explanation of the theories hostile to Faith which 
he has listened to outside. Even if this happy result could 
be ensured, it would be a wanton cruelty to expose the 
Catholic student to the process. He would be a sort of 
intellectual Penelope, spinning theories during the day only to 
have to unravel them during the night. He would be like a 
man who goes on building up portions of a house which the 
inspector of works constantly condemns as unsafe, and orders 
him to pull down forthwith. This would be his position under 
the most favourable circumstances. 

But what if the arguments of the plausible University Pro- 
fessor seemed to him more weighty than those of his Catholic 
guide at home? what if some impatience of control, some love 
of independence threw its outbalancing weight into the scale of 
anti-Catholic teaching? We must remember that however 
excellent the staff of tutors at a Catholic College or House of 
Studies, they could not be expected to be familiar, at least 
for many long years, with the shifting and changing quicksands 
of Oxford “ Tought,” and it is very possible that they might 
misunderstand or fail to appreciate the position of one or another 
of their opponents, and so give a vantage ground to the sceptic 
or the agnostic. We must remember, too, that the desire for 
liberty unrestrained which is deeply rooted in human nature 
will always declare itself against authority, and that there is a 
strange fascination for those whose age or disposition renders 
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them unfit to hear divine philosophy, to grasp at human 
philosophy (or rather at human error), in its place. Add to 
this that some of the sceptical teachers are men of very great 
talent, and would employ their powers to the utmost to win 
over, or at least partially to liberalize, the denizen of a Catholic 
College. It would be desirable to prohibit certain lectures to 
Catholic students, but yet such prohibition would be invidious 
and practically impossible. We will suppose a clever young 
Catholic, intelligent, ambitious, active-minded, without any great 
depth, rather impatient of restraint, and fond of speculation. 
He is reading for his degree, and asks to attend the lectures 
of a certain Professor who has a great reputation for getting his 
pupils on. This Professor has a charming manner, a graceful 
style, is devoted to his work, and ready to bestow his time in 
giving individual help to the weak as well as to the strong. He 
has the knack, not only of pitching in useful knowledge in most 
attractive form, but also the far greater gift of making his pupils 
read and think for themselves, and form their own opinions, 
though under his guidance. Yet his teaching is utterly sub- 
versive of all belief in the supernatural. Not that he ever 
attacks religion, but he patronizes it with that tone of superior 
criticism which is the very opposite pole to the Catholic spirit 
of subjection to all things Divine. He drags it all down toa 
natural level, and while professing a sort of deference to it, 
takes pains to dwell on points where he regards it as specially 
open to attack, and to insinuate or suggest a doubt in delicate 
and deferential words. Is the Catholic student to frequent the 
lectures of such a professor as this ? 

It is impossible without a miracle for men of average 
virtue to listen to him day by day without some of them 
absorbing into their system the subtle poison of his words. 
What chance has the immature intelligence and imperfect 
knowledge of a boy of nineteen against the brilliant ability 
and long experience of a man of fifty, who has a practised 
answer to every objection, and a knowledge of facts that he 
can use with the advantage of long years of practice to defend 
himself against the objections of orthodoxy ? What chance has 
the student of detecting the false statement which seems so well 
supported by facts, and of rejecting the conclusion unfavourable 
to religion when it appears to rest on such multifarious evidence. 
If he attends such lectures, he is almost sure to come away with 
a secret contempt or, at least, with a diminished respect, for 
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those whom he has been taught to admire and respect. The 
sneer at some medizval miracle, or the appeal to charity in 
behalf of some persecuted apostate, or the judicious quotation 
illustrative of the narrow ignorance of some obscurantist philo- 
sopher, leaves a mark which is not easily effaced. 

Yet it would be unfair to his prospects of success to 
forbid his attendance. A professor recognized by the University, 
perhaps a great Anglican divine, one who has been thought 
fit to defend Christianity from the University pulpit, is ta- 
booed by men who have never listened to his lectures. The 
promising young student has his prospect of First Class and 
Fellowship destroyed by being compelled to listen to the dull 
scholasticism of a tutor of St. Aloysius, to his unappreciative 
denunciation of all the great philosophers of the world, instead 
of his being allowed to hear the brilliant and sympathetic criti- 
cism of one who had devoted his life to his special subject, and 
who had been raised to the Chair on account of his intimate 
acquaintance with the history of philosophy, or with ethics, or 
logic, or whatever may be the matter on which he lectures. 
All Oxford would cry shame on such unfairness. In old 
days, when Colleges were more complete in themselves, 
and when the Professoriate of the University was little more 
than a name, this difficulty would have been comparatively 
insignificant. Those who were acquainted with the Oxford or 
Cambridge of forty or fifty years since can scarcely be expected 
to appreciate it. But now that the College system as a system 
of teaching is being gradually merged in a wider system in 
many ways more effective, it must of necessity continually 
present itself, not merely in dealing with professorial lectures, 
but with the lectures of tutors at other Colleges. Many 
Colleges now throw their lectures open (either gratis or on 
payment of a small fee), and the lecturers of distinguished ability 
draw men from nearly every College in the University. If the 
students at a Catholic College were excluded from the advan- 
tages of this system, it would work very prejudicially to their 
success, and they would soon discover this, and consequently 
resent the exclusion. 

But there is another aspect under which the false position 
of a Catholic College at a Protestant University would very 
generally manifest itself. I have already remarked that in 
Oxford, as in England generally, there is a continually increas- 
ing spirit of individual freedom, and a breaking down of moral 
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restrictions and loosing of the ties of discipline. Manly self- 
reliance, as opposed to the guarding of virtue by protective 
measures, is the order of the day. There is a gradual change 
in the whole theory of moral training, based on the change in 
religious belief. As the doctrine of the Fall and the consequent 
weakness and corruption of human nature fades away from the 
minds of men and gives places to a belief in moral evolution 
and the consequent advance of mankind towards perfection, it 
follows that the young must be trained on utterly different 
principles. I will not attempt to draw out in detail the various 
points of difference which result from this difference of theory. I 
will merely indicate them in a few words. The ideas of submission, 
subjection, discipline, become subordinate to manly self-reliance, 
courage, independence. The youth embarking on life is taught 
to look to himself and what is worthy of himself instead of to 
God and what is pleasing to God. The consciousness of inherent 
weakness and tendency to evil is discouraged, and the necessity 
of means of protection is discountenanced. Honour takes the 
place of Christian virtue, and the Pagan hero is held up to 
admiration rather than the Christian saint. Asceticism, mor- 
tification, contrition, are regarded as morbid and unhealthy. 
Sin is no longer the worst of evils, and its expiation is no 
longer necessary. The restrictions of the Catholic system, its 
safeguards, its remedial measures, are all at variance with the 
theories of modern Liberalism and with the spirit of the English 
Universities. 

All this makes an impassable gulf between the careful 
discipline of a Catholic House of Studies and the unrestrained- 
ness of a Protestant College. It is true that in medizval 
Oxford there was a great deal of liberty, but it was recognized 
as an evil, and the establishment of Halls and Colleges under 
the care of the religious or secular Principals or Rectors, was 
with a view to meet the existing license. Vow the authorities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, in the true spirit of Protestantism, 
are abolishing one by one the restrictions which in Catholic 
times were recognized as essential to virtue and good order, and 
will do so more and more. Would a Catholic College stem the 
stream? Nay, rather it would be carried along with it. It 
would be morally impossible to keep up a discipline entirely 
different from that of the Colleges around. Liberty-loving 
youths would soon find out that the tutelage at home was a 
contrast to the liberty elsewhere, and would chafe under a 
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strictness the advantages of which they could scarcely be 
expected to understand. They would be discontented, and 
those who needed the discipline the most would be the first 
to rebel against it. 

The fact is, such a College would be entirely in a 
false position. In the same proportion in which it was 
true to Catholic principles, its presence in a Protestant Uni- 
versity would be anomalous and unprofitable. Just in the 
same proportion in which it availed itself of the advantages 
of University teaching and University life, it would have to 
resign its distinctive character and surrender its Catholic spirit. 
Of what advantage would its mere local presence there be, 
unless its students mingled freely with the outside world and 
breathed the atmosphere, moral and intellectual, of modern 
Oxford—unless they freely attended the best lectures, and freely 
shared the amusements, the society, the convivial entertainments 
of young Oxford. Yet all this would be to render their position 
very little different from that of those who are now scattered 
among the various Protestant Colleges. There would be no 
special virtue attaching to the fact of sleeping under a Catholic 
roof, and being nominally under the care of Catholic Superiors, 
unless the system were Catholic and all the teaching Catholic, 
the spirit Catholic, and the society Catholic, and this it never 
could be in Oxford unless it occupied, as it would occupy, the 
position of a fort in the camp of the enemy, or a city in a state 
of siege, or a sheepfold around which the wolves continually 
wandered, and which had to be kept continually guarded against 
attack. 

This introduces a further difficulty, which is in itself fatal 
to the establishment of a Catholic House of Studies. I do 
not believe that young Catholics generally would care to go 
there, and I should be inclined to agree with them. Take one 
who belongs to the upper class, whose object is to make friends 
for after-life and mingle in the society of his equals. I imagine 
that he would .be a little impatient of anything that tied him 
to the Catholic College. His friends and equals would be at 
Christ Church. At Christ Church he would meet those who, 
like himself, were fond of country sports. At Christ Church he 
would find men of his own position in life, and whom he knew 
in his own county or in London, and it would only be natural 
that he would spend far more of his time at Christ Church than 
at St. Aloysius. Or take a man whose tastes were intellectual. 
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At Balliol or New College he would encounter men who were 
scholars, men of mental activity like his own, men whose talk 
was chiefly of the schools, of books, of classic authors, of what 
goes by the vulgar name of “shop.” Their society would be 
far more congenial than that of the Catholic College, small and 
rather mixed as it would necessarily be. I am inclined to 
believe that a Catholic College would soon find itself with 
more Professors than students, and that there would be more 
instead of fewer Catholic students at the Protestant Colleges 
than there had ever been before. Once admit the principle of 
mixed education, once allow that it is desirable that Catholics 
should be trained at Oxford or Cambridge, and the result 
would be the very contrary of what some zealous Catholics 
imagine. It would open the doors of Oxford wide to Catholics 
to go where they chose. The idea of a sumptuary law, per- 
mitting residence only on condition of residence at St. Aloysius, 
is quite out of the question. Such a law is quite at variance 
with the practice and the principle of Catholic legislation. It 
would be vexatious, ineffective, impracticable. Even if it were 
imposed, I do not believe that it would be observed, or that 
it would last in force for half a dozen years. It would have all 
the influence of the University opposed to it. Whatever shelter 
it gave to faith and morals, would be given by means of its 
running counter to the general spirit prevalent everywhere else, 
and it is not possible that it would be regarded with any com- 
placency by those whom it thus opposed. They might tolerate 
and even encourage it, as a means of bringing Catholics to a 
Protestant University, and as a recognition of the principle of 
mixed education; but once established, their aim and object 
would be to reduce its restrictive and exclusive power to a 
minimum. 

Even if we suppose that no effort was made to rob it 
of its inmates, there would be in the course of time an unavoid- 
able leakage, one too which would rob it of its best students. 
Let us suppose a clever boy carrying all before him, eager 
after distinction, persevering, painstaking, ambitious. He has 
been a year at Oxford, and during this time has gauged the 
teaching power of the various Colleges and the market value of 
their various scholarships. He finds that no scholarships are 
so highly esteemed as those offered by Ba'liol and New College, 
and that the men trained at these Colleges carry off a large 
proportion of the Fellowships and University prizes. Accord- 
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ingly he applies for permission to compete at one or other of 
the Colleges above mentioned. Is he to be allowed to do so? 
If not, he complains, and with justice, of being unfairly treated, 
and of being deprived of his best chances of University dis- 
tinction. If leave is given, what becomes of the sumptuary law 
or of any restriction to the protective College ? 

But there still remains the argument based on the secondary 
benefits which are to flow from the presence of a Catholic 
College. It is to be a centre of Catholicity (so fancy its 
advocates), whence is to flow the healing streams which are to 
restore the Universities, or at all events many of their members, 
to the Faith. Thither the student perplexed by philosophical 
difficulties will resort for their solution, thither the Anglican 
doubting of Anglican Orders, thither the Anglo-Catholic who 
is not altogether satisfied with the Anglo-Catholic theory, thither 
the sceptic disgusted with all other creeds ; and each will find 
solid peace and Truth, where solid peace and Truth alone are to 
be found. Protestants will resort to the Catholic lectures on logic 
and psychology, and will there drink in the true principles, 
which will thus gradually supplant the false philosophy which 
now prevails. The city will be set on a hill, and all nations 
will flock into it. This halcyon prospect is one which no one 
who knows modern Oxford would entertain for a moment. 
There is no doubt that the Principal and authorities of a 
Catholic College would meet with a most friendly and courteous 
reception. No distinction would be made between them and 
the Governing Body of any other College or Hall. The Heads 
of Houses would call upon them. They would be received into 
University society, and would meet with generous hospitality 
and almost universal kindness. They would be listened to with 
more than usual deference in the Convocation and Congregation 
of the University, and no sort of invidious distinction would 
be made between them and non-Catholics in a corresponding 
position—or, if any were made, it would be in favour of 
Catholics. But as to any notable or serious effect on the 
general tone of spirit of the University, they would have no 
more power for good than any other Catholic clergymen who 
may be living in Oxford. Catholic philosophy is not a system 
which can be explained in half an hour to the chance inquirer. 
Its principles are so intimately bound up with the Catholic 
Faith that it is to the non-Catholic a sealed book, an unintel- 
ligible mystery, which has for him no more meaning than an 
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utterly unknown language. It cannot be taken piecemeal, and 
gradually transform the Protestant eclectic into a Catholic 
philosopher. Anglicans and Anglo-Catholics would have no 
more reason for being attracted thither than to the Catholic 
church now existing in Oxford and its pastors. Sceptics would 
be no more likely to apply there for a remedy for their deadly 
malady than they are to apply at present to the churches and 
religious houses scattered up and down the country, ready to 
furnish to every inquirer the means of attaining to the Truth. 
But are Catholics, advancing as we are each day in social 
position, moral influence, intellectual cultivation, to give up all 
hope of an University education? We certainly must give up 
the idea of residence at Oxford or Cambridge, and the sooner 
we give it up the better for our chance of some efficient sub- 
stitute for it, as well as for our loyalty to the teaching of 
authority. Hitherto I have been destructive in my treatment 
of the University question, but in my next article I hope to 
deal with the hopeful and constructive aspect of it. There is 
no doubt that the present state of things is eminently unsatis- 
factory, and that the Catholic body is at a sad disadvantage in 
being able only to send in a few of its students for an University 
degree, and one, too, the various examinations for which are 
out of harmony with our method of teaching, our classic 
traditions, and our possession of philosophical Truth. It is 
time for us to bestir ourselves, in order to provide some better 
training for our boys than that which is required for the London 
matriculation examination. It is time that we should be pro- 
vided with some common centre of higher education for young 
Catholics who are leaving our Colleges, and who are not 
compelled to embark immediately after their school-day days 
on the wear and tear of the busy world. It is time that we 
should enter into competition with the class who frequent the 
English Universities, and should prove that we can hold our 
own, and more than hold our own, against those who have had 
the best education that Protestant England can give. How 
this may be done without the evils attending residence at 
Oxford or Cambridge, I hope to show in my next paper. 
R. F. CLARKE. 
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THE persecution of religion and of the religious orders in 
Germany, France, Italy, and Spain has called forth no little 
remonstrance from Catholics all over the world, on account of 
the havoc it has wrought in Catholic education in the countries 
where it has been the most unsparing. But its effect on the 
spiritual and temporal interests of the ten or eleven hundred 
millions of the heathen, whose conversion rests with Christ’s 
Vicar, has awakened no special concern. The heart of the 
Holy Father, like that of his Divine Master, must ever yearn 
in solitude after the recovery of those “ who live in the valley of 
death, where no light is,” where no light ever shines upon them, 
where sin and death still reign in all their power. It is the 
“ninety-nine” and not the “one” of the hundred, that are gone 
astray in the wilderness. Whatever others may do, or neglect 
to do, for their recovery, the Vicar of Christ cannot but mourn 
with loving sorrow over the souls that are being lost for want of 
the Good Shepherd’s pastoral care. As yet only in two or three 
cases has a movement been made towards meeting the diffi- 
culties of the situation. The Catholics of Spain have, we are 
told, just completed a collegiate seminary in Rome for the 
education of priests, some of whom will be available, it is 
hoped, for missionary purposes; and a College has also 
been founded near the German frontier to provide German 
missioners for foreign lands. At Thurles in Ireland, ever 
ready in the hour of need to rush to the aid of the Holy 
Father, steps bre being taken to raise a small supply of 
priests for His service, But what will these be when so much is 
to be done? How, and where, is the Vicar of Christ to get the 
missionaries he requires to carry on that missionary work in 
heathen lands which his Divine Master has laid upon him ? 
This is for Catholics one of the most anxious questions of the 
day. Heretofore the religious orders of France have, from the 
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time of her own conversion, supplied them. It was to a French 
religious order that England herself owes the blessings of the 
Faith in the first instance. By her interference with the work 
of these orders, the French Republic—for it were unjust to say 
France—has deprived the Vicar of Christ, as it doubtless meant 
to do, of the instruments God had placed in his hands for the 
accomplishment of his world-wide Apostolic office. France can 
no longer have the happiness and the distinguished privilege of 
being what for eighteen hundred years she gloried in being 
called, “his handmaid,” and, among the nations of the earth, 
“the Eldest Daughter of the Church.” 

Among the many other things which fitted her to act 
the eminent part so long assigned to her by Christ’s Vicar, 
was the universality of her language. With that on their 
lips, and the Catholic faith, and love for souls, in their 
hearts, her missionaries going forth, at the bidding of the 
Pope, found or forced their way into every region inha- 
bited by man. To cut off from the service of the Pope so 
efficient and necessary a source of help was, humanly speak- 
ing, to make the conversion of the heathen, in the present 
circumstances of society, a moral impossibility. It is true that 
little Belgium still remains faithful, but the victory has been won 
only after a severe internal struggle and a long period of defeat. 
The contest at home requires all her Catholic strength, and 
though she has contributed, and still contributes, missioners to 
other countries with an almost incredible generosity, yet their 
numbers are necessarily small even at best. But the Church 
cannot fail in her Divine mission. The Catholic faith forbids 
our entertaining the thought for an instant. Man may mar the 
works of God, but he cannot defeat His eternal designs. It is 
His Divine purpose, we learn from the Gospel, that the 
Kingdom which His Son came into this world to establish, 
shall extend to every heathen country. The difficulty of giving 
effect to that purpose, which has arisen out of the expulsion: 
of the religious orders from France, God will not, we may be 
sure, allow to continue for ever. He will find some means of 
issue. It cannot triumph ultimately. 

Were there as many Catholics in England in proportion to 
the population, as there are in Belgium, the great auxiliary work 
that has so heroically and effectually been done by France for 
so long a period, might have been taken up without any loss 
to the great cause at issue, by England. But the Catholics of 
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England in her present condition are not able to meet the 
claims at home. It is only by her priests duplicating, that 
Mass is now brought within the reach of every one. Were the 
number of her priests, instead of the Masses they say, dupli- 
cated, she still would not be overstocked. More than half of 
this scanty supply is due to the piety and generosity of other 
countries. But for Ireland half at least of the English missions 
would be without a pastor. Under such circumstances as these, 
the crumbs that fall from the table are all that can be spared 
without taking the bread of the children from them. 

Among the various reasons that operate against Catholics of 
other countries rendering any assistance in this respect to the 
Holy Father, the conscription, from which candidates for Holy 
Orders in France as well as in Italy are not exempt, takes the 
first place. It is already found, both in France and Italy, that 
it not only very much lessens their numbers, but seriously 
deteriorates their character. In some places the churches are 
closed for want of priests. In other places, parishes are obliged 
to be united for want of funds to support them. Mass once a 
month has in many districts taken the place of Mass once a week. 
These things, bad and injurious to religion as they are, having 
nothing to stay their spread, will go on increasing. They leave 
no ground for the hope of any change for the better in favour 
of religion. The Pope has nothing to expect in the way of 
missionary help from any quarter of France, or from any one 
country of the Continent more than another. The will may be 
there but the way is not, either now or in prospect. 

There appears but one practicable way of meeting the 
difficulty in which the Vicar of Christ is placed by the perse- 
cution of religion in France. Italy can do nothing towards 
overcoming it; she is as much paralyzed as France. The same 
may be said of all the other Catholic States on the Continent. 
Had the Catholics in France even the means of establishing a 
Seminary for the exclusive object of rearing priests, as she 
heretofore has done, for the missionary service of the Pope, 
the military service they are now subject to would be fatal to 
many of them. Even if the same were not the case in Italy, the 
language of Italy, or indeed of any other continental country 
except France, is not the language that would suit a missionary 
priest who had to be employed in heathen lands. The only 
language that can for that purpose take the place of the French 
is the English. The substitution of English for French will not 
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be a loss but a gain. For, while about ninety millions of the 
population of the earth speak French, not less than a hundred 
and twenty millions speak English. There is, moreover, among 
the learned classes of the day, a general impression that the 
English language is destined to become the language, not of 
this or that quarter of the globe, but of the whole globe. 
Appearances at present certainly favour the view. The notion 
of one language, as was the case before the confusion of Babel, 
beautifully harmonizes with the notion of one religion on earth. 
Why should the one not lead to the other? Every year 
immensely widens the sphere which the English language 
occupies in the world. Wherever it takes possession it keeps 
it; this can be said of no other language. Where others die 
out, it lives and flourishes and reigns supreme. 

Besides its universality the English language has other things 
to commend it. No nation in the world, in its blindness (for 
to blindness in the masses it must be attributed) ever pursued 
its Catholic citizens with such inhuman atrocity to the death, 
as England for more than a century and a half did. But what 
took place in the person of St. Paul and in many others who 
once were persecutors of the Faith, may have its parallel in 
nations as well as in individuals. Nations may have political 
reasons for sparing as well as slaying. It need not then surprise 
us to find that England, after she has, “like the wicked man 
turned away from the wickedness he had committed, to do that 
which was lawful and right” towards Catholics, should, as her 
reward for it, be made use of by God for the conversion of the 
heathen. What we are proposing is that a Missionary College 
should be founded in England, immediately dependent on the 
Holy See, for the education of Catholic missionaries for the 
whole world. The nucleus of such a College exists already on 
a small scale in the Collége Apostolique in the hands of the 
Jesuits at Littlehampton. We believe that if an appeal were 
made from Rome for the establishment of a Seminary on a 
large scale, neither men nor money would be wanting. 

There is now more religious liberty in England than in any 
other country in Europe. No religious order is shut out of 
England. Catholics may build as many colleges and convents 
as they please. A seminary for the education of missionary or 
any other priests may now be established without even asking 
leave of the State; and though England can do little towards 
furnishing it with ecclesiastical students, she can do what no 
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other nation can do, she can confer on those who study there a 
language commensurate with the globe. Despotism, such as now 
rules in France and Italy, may suppress religious houses, but it 
cannot suppress vocations. These must at this time abound in 
France and Italy among their respective forty and thirty million 
inhabitants. There are plenty of youths who would fain be 
missionary priests, if only the opportunity were offered them 
of being sent to some such seminary at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, or even earlier, when their primary studies were over. 
The bishops and clergy in those countries now have it in their 
power out of their abundance to supply the Pope with as many 
students for his foreign service as he requires. 

The funds that have maintained them at their seminaries at 
home, with some little addition, will maintain them in England. 
And as to any objection that may be made to their being 
sent out of their own country, there will be one great advan- 
tage as a set off against it. Their vocation will not be either 
damaged or imperilled by military services; nor will their 
sacred studies be impeded or interrupted by pursuits which 
are wholly incompatible with them. There is nothing more 
novel in sending ecclesiastical students to England from France, 
Italy, or any other country, to be educated for the priesthood, 
than there is in sending boys from France to Canterbury to 
be educated as laymen. A similar course had to be adopted 
by the Catholics of England three hundred years ago, when 
the law of the land forbade the profession and practice of the 
Catholic religion. Their children and priests were sent to 
France for their education, and but for the Colleges they had 
in France the Catholic faith in England must have become 
extinct. 

Though we speak of founding @ seminary for the proposed 
object, it by no means follows that only one would be required. 
If England, with her small Catholic population in the days 
of her spiritual distress, found it necessary to have four semi- 
naries in France, besides some in Portugal and Spain, not to 
mention one or two elsewhere, how far will ove go to meet 
the calls that will be made for priests, as years roll on,.and 
the enemies of the Church increase and multiply on the 
Continent? The steps found necessary to provide a Catholic 
education for the sons of the higher classes in France may 
require before long to be extended to provide an ecclesiastical 
education for the French clergy also. Already Colleges for 
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the former purpose are established in several parts of England. 
The one at Canterbury is brimful of pupils, and great enlarge- 
ment is required. In expelling the Jesuits from their schools 
and Colleges, as well as their houses in France, their enemies 
have, by the same stroke of anti-Christian policy, obliged them 
to leave France, it might seem, to provide schools for their 
pupils in England. It is an evil wind that blows nobody good. 
There will then be no difficulty in getting an ample and ready 
supply of teachers and professors of the first class for any 
number of schools and seminaries that it may be found neces- 
sary to erect in this country. In this way they have created 
the very work for the expelled Jesuits which they meant to 
deprive them of, and which it must rejoice every one that they 
should have for their own sakes also. 

No one can tell what fetters the French Republic will forge 
for the bishops of France, when it finds it has them at its mercy. 
The little margin of power they now have over the education 
of their pupils, will, without some Divine interference, become 
less and less, till it disappears altogether. This descent to 
Avernus, so far as the masses in France are concerned, seems 
to admit of no check. Men see it, shrug their shoulders, but 
do nothing effectual to block its way. Those who shall have led 
them into this anti-religious state, will only have to raise their 
fingers to turn them next against their bishops and their semi- 
naries. It may, then, happen, ere many years pass, as it did 
to the Catholics of this country, that seminaries for the educa- 
tion of their priests, in England, are as great a necessity to them 
as they are now for the production of missionaries for the Papal 
service in heathen lands. 

The great advantage to be derived from the use of the 
English language by missionary priests over any other, even 
the French, needs a little further explanation. It is not only 
because the English language is the most universal language 
in the civilized world that it is especially valuable to them. 
Nor is it, again, because of England’s renowned and powerful 
Empire—though these at the present day are both argu- 
ments in its favour. But it is also because it is the language 
in which all the Protestant opponents of Christ’s Vicar carry 
on their antagonistic operations among the heathen. These 
now monopolize the whole prestige of the English language, 
with all the influence it carries; and as they are backed by 
the wealth and fame of the two great powers of England 
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and America, the Vicar of Christ can have no greater hindrances 
in the execution of the sacred work of converting the heathen, 
which was assigned to him by his Divine Master. They have 
therein, it may be said, the world on their side, while His 
Holiness has it against him. His Divine mission cannot advance 
a step without coming into contact involving conflict and con- 
troversy with them. In such a case, if the agents to whom it 
is committed cannot use the same weapon as their adversary, 
they are at a serious disadvantage. A man with a sword in his 
hand is no match for a man with a revolver, who may shoot him 
in the distance. 

There is always danger in underrating the forces of an 
adversary. For many years the Protestant missions in India 
and other heathen lands into which they made their way, under 
the British flag, and in large British pay, supplied by the various 
missionary societies of this country, aspired to little more, and 
effected little more, than to undo the work which the Catholic 
missionaries had done. A Bampton Lecturer at Oxford, above 
forty years ago, who had chosen for his theme “Foreign Mis- 
sions,” doubts whether the Protestant missionaries “had ever 
made more than ‘one’ conversion” out of the pure raw material 
of the Indians. The little they did, which, when investigated, 
he states, always became less, consisted of drawing a small fish 
now and then out of the net of St. Peter into the Britannia. A 
non-Catholic writes in Ze Times a few weeks back, apropos of 
this point, says: “The most illustrious of Loyola’s disciples all 
but achieved the impossible feat of bringing Japan, China, and 
Hindostan into obedience to the See of Rome. But for the 
Protestant powers pursuing them even to the ends of the world, 
it is conceivable that they might have succeeded in making all 
the races of the earth Christian.” 

The British Missionary Association, now united under the 
patronage of the Crown and the presidency of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury with his twenty-eight suffragans, has let us know 
that they will not be satisfied with such humble aims and so 
limited a work for the future. 

With an income of a million a-year, which they hope next 
year very much to exceed, they expect so to enlarge their 
system of missionary labour, “that they will be able in process 
of time, to bring the whole of heathendom” within the pale of 
their sectarian Christianity as taught by their missionaries, who 
make it practically to consist of little more than hearing sermons 
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and possessing a Bible. In their new scheme, all sectarian 
points of difference are to disappear. It is to mark the beginning 
ofa newera. Believing themselves called of God to undertake 
this work, as they no doubt do, it will no longer go on as it has 
done. What their missionaries will preach will be Christianity 
reduced to a minimum. They will tell the poor heathen what 
they are to do, and what they are not to do, and a little of what 
they are to believe, and what they are to misbelieve. Their 
religion will be a religion, but not the religion of the Bible, 
which the Apostles of Christ were sent forth to preach to the 
heathen eighteen hundred years ago. With some of its so-called 
Gospel preachers and Scripture readers it will have no Baptism, 
with others no sacraments, no church, no priesthood, no Purga- 
tory, no Trinity, no dogmas, and even no Hell. This being their 
own Christianity, their own Gospel, they will naturally teach it 
to others ; but not as their own, but as Christ's. It is only the 
Catholic that can feel the extent of the wrong that will in these 
cases be done to Christ, and the terrible injury that it will 
inflict on the heathen. Would an educated Hindoo or Mussul- 
man ever believe that the Author of such a religion was God as 
well as Man? Asa religion, it would not bear comparison with 
their own in their estimation, or, indeed, in the estimation of 
any sensible man. There is nothing in it to make them place 
its Divine Author above Mahomet, Confucius, or Zoroaster, but 
a great deal to make them put Him below them. It would not 
lead them to believe that the Almighty Father of the universe 
had, in the Person of His Son, God of God, set up a kingdom 
on earth that should never end as long as the world endures. 
The authors of this new organization consider it the com- 
mencement of a new era. In many respects it is new. It is the 
first instance of the English sects agreeing to sink all their 
private differences, and to combine under the heads of the 
Church of England to carry on their missionary operations in 
common. So far as the scheme succeeds, it will plant a false 
Gospel instead of the true one, and thereby dispose the heathen 
to think the true Gospel, when it comes to be preached to them 
by the Papal missionaries, a false one. It is true that by the 
interposition of Divine Providence the seed which they may 
have been the means of sowing, may sometimes give the 
receivers of it a desire for something better. In this country 
the seed sown by Protestants in connection with the study of 
the Bible, has brought many converts, within the last forty 
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years, into the true Fold. But at the same time we have ample 
evidence that it has kept, and does also keep, many out who 
would otherwise have entered in. To anticipate the propagation 
of such a Gospel, in the place of the Gospel of Christ’s Kingdom, 
and to annex the heathen nations to the Kingdom of our Lord 
upon earth, instead of letting them be attached to a confedera- 
tion of sects in London, the Vicars of Christ, it is obvious, must 
be provided with the means of carrying out the mission God 
has laid upon their shoulders, and which can be borne by none 
else. 

This is why English-speaking Catholic missionaries are 
of such extreme importance at the present time. When 
the Catholic missionary has not been preceded by the Pro- 
testant one, as was the case of St. Francis Xavier and almost 
all others at and before that period, there is no fear of 
his heathen converts afterwards giving up the religion they had 
embraced for the mutilated and minimized Gospel of the 
Protestant preacher. A Chinese Prince having learnt that 
Jesus Christ was a King, and the Founder of a Heavenly 
Kingdom on earth that should have no end, can _ never, 
while believing it as a fact, see any resemblance to that 
in the religion of Protestants. The two religions cannot 
in his view both have either the same author or the 
same source. Again, when he is taught that Jesus Christ 
is God, while He is also Man, it will neither be strange 
nor difficult to him to worship Him as God is entitled to 
be worshipped. The Sacrifice of the Mass daily offered to 
God, and in God to Him, will commend itself to him as a thing 
worthy of his adoration. To abstract the Sacrifice, as the sects, 
who are now combined in England to convert the world, all do 
from their religion, is to make Christ the mere Founder of a 
religion, and nothing higher. His Kingly office and His eternal 
Priesthood in the Church are gone. Yet it is the perpetuation 
of these Divine Offices, combined together, in every one of the 
Sovereign Pontiffs, from St. Peter down to Leo the Thirteenth, 
that exalts Hi’ Kingdom so infinitely above everything in this 
world. 

It belongs therefore to the office of the Vicar of Christ, not 
only toextend His Kingdom over the whole globe, but to forestal 
the adversary’s attempts to plant any other religion in its place. 
The experience of many ages tells us that it is easier to plant 
the Church in a place where the soil had not before been broken, 
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than in places where any Christian heresy had seated itself. 
Prescriptive error is generally found to be stronger than non- 
prescriptive truth. Those who have not had Divine Revelation 
given to them, and who only know what nature tells them of 
God, have a religion, natural religion, written in their hearts, to 
guide them. But when that religion is corrupted by false Chris- 
tian teachings and philosophies, as is so often the consequence 
of Protestant training, it becomes impossible to them to see 
supernatural objects in their true light. It satisfies them to 
have the Bible to read for themselves, without priests, without 
” “sacerdotalism,” as they express it, or anything 
else. And as this atomic Christianity is all that their mission- 
aries have themselves been taught, they have no reason for 
adding to it, if they even could do so. That little being, as they 
believe it to be, “Christianity in a nutshell,” they would sooner 
give it up altogether than become Catholics. It is owing to 
this bar in the way that the Catholic faith now-a-days makes so 
painfully little progress in England, as well as in heathen lands. 

It is to forestal this danger, as well as to counteract, as far 
as possible, its evil results, that we advocate the establishment 
of a Papal Missionary Seminary in England. It must be on 
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a large scale, and we have every confidence that recruits would, 
through God’s mercy, be forthcoming to fill, not one alone, 
but many such. Missionary Colleges, indeed, we already 
have both in England and Ireland. All Hallows’ College 
and St. Joseph’s, Mill Hill, are sending out a steady supply 
of valuable labourers year by year, but their numbers are 
necessarily limited. What we need is a large College or 
Colleges founded from Rome, under the immediate care of the 
College of Propaganda, and receiving from all the Catholic 
countries of Europe students who shall be sent out thence to 
spread, under the English flag and through the medium of the 
English tongue, that Holy Faith which England forfeited 
through her pride, but which, under God’s Providence, we 


believe she has not forfeited for ever. 
R. BELANEY. 
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LITTLE is known in England of the beautiful and pious life of 
Marie Clotilde, the grand-daughter of Louis the Fifteenth, and 
the sister of the unhappy Louis the Sixteenth, whose death on 
the scaffold in 1793 filled all Europe with horror and com- 
miseration. But now that the Church is about to decree to 
her on earth the solemn confirmation of the heroic virtues 
which, we feel sure, have entitled her to so high a place in 
Heaven, we think it would be well to give our readers some 
account of a life, chequered indeed by human trials, but rendered 
glorious, even in the sight of men, by the transcendent merits 
which those very trials called forth. 

Marie Clotilde was born at Versailles on September 23, 1759, 
her father being the Dauphin, and eldest son of Louis the 
Fifteenth, and her mother a Princess of Saxony.- No cloud at 
that moment marred the fair future which seemed to be in 
store for the child. Her father and mother were devoted to 
their children and to one another, and spared no pains to bring 
them up in all Christian virtues. Five children had been spared 
to them out of eight, and these five were Louis the Sixteenth, 
Louis the Eighteenth, Charles the Tenth, the Queen of 
Sardinia, whose life we are relating, and Mme. Elisabeth, 
whose heroic death on the scaffold forms one of the darkest 
pages in French history. 

In the education of the two girls these pious parents were 
admirably seconded by their governess, Mme. de Marsan, a 
lady of high birth, and singularly fitted, both by her piety and 
educational ability, to train the children committed to her care. 
She inspired them from the first, not only with a horror of evil, 
but with whatever might lead to vanity or worldliness, while she 
fostered that burning charity and devotion towards others, which 
became the characteristics of her pupils, in every possible way. 
Her responsibilities with regard to them were terribly increased 
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soon after by the premature death of their parents, the Dauphin 
dying suddenly in 1765, and his wife two years later, leaving 
her little girls mainly in the hands of Mme. de Marsan. 
Whatever difficulties she might have met with in the somewhat 
perverse natural character of the little Elisabeth, in Clotilde she 
found nothing but fond and loving dispositions. Seeing in her, 
as she expressed it, “all the capabilities for making a saint,” 
she spared no pains in leading her in the ways of perfection. 
At seven years old she made her first confession, with an 
earnestness and a degree of preparation which astonished her 
confessor, and at ten and a half she made her First Communion, 
with a fervour which was never diminished during her whole life. 
She had also the tenderest devotion towards the Blessed Virgin, 
and asked for and obtained permission to fast every Saturday 
in her honour. She early showed a maturity of judgment and a 
strength of will which enabled her to overcome all difficulties. 
About this time her little sister Elisabeth fell ill, and Clotilde 
nursed her with the care and skill of a grown-up person, being 
only unhappy at not being allowed to sit up with her at night. 

After her First Communion, by the rules of a Court which was 
very strict in all matters of etiquette, she was obliged to leave 
off her simple childish clothes, and to dress with a splendour 
which, instead of pleasing her, gave her great pain. Mme. de 
Marsan made her understand, however, how she might live in 
the midst of this brilliant Court without losing either her piety 
or her modesty. The two sisters were inseparable, but Clotilde’s 
great delight was to go and see her aunt, Madame Louise, who 
was one of the Carmelites at St. Denis, and who inspired her 
little niece with many of those beautiful thoughts and aspira- 
tions which were her great consolation in after‘years. She would 
gladly have followed her aunt in the cloister, but Mme. de 
Marsan knew that in such matters she could not choose for 
herself, and so accustomed her early to wait for the will of 
God, and accept whatever He might send. Already, in fact, 
a marriage had been arranged for her with the Prince of 
Piedmont, the eldest son of the King of Sardinia. Mme. de 
Marsan’s training, however wise, was not according to the 
taste of Marie Antoinette, the wife of the young Dauphin 
(afterwards Louis the Sixteenth), who, loving pleasure and 
gaiety, did not approve of the way in which her young sisters- 
in-law were brought up, which she declared would “fit them 
only to be nuns.” Clotilde, though universally beloved for her 
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sweetness and goodness, was not at all pretty. She was a great 
deal too fat, and in consequence had to suffer from the bad 
jokes of many about the Court, which often came to her ears 
and mortified her very much. Long after, she spoke of the 
years, apparently so brilliant, which she had passed in the Court 
of Louis the Sixteenth, as of “a time of real crucifixion,” not 
only from the ridicule cast upon herself, but from the misunder- 
standings of the Queen, her sister-in-law, and the dislike of the 
latter to Mme. de Marsan, of whose influence and authority 
Marie Antoinette became more and more jealous. 

After the death of Louis the Fifteenth, which occurred in 
1774, the new King went with his Court to Choisy, whither, of 
course, the Princesses Clotilde and Elisabeth accompanied them, 
and followed them afterwards to La Muette, Compiégne, and 
Versailles. In view of her approaching marriage, Clotilde now 
took lessons in Italian from the famous poet Goldoni, and 
complains only of the interruptions caused “ by the dressmakers, 
jewellers, and tradespeople,” occupied in preparing her /rousseau. 
In February, 1775, her marriage was publicly announced, but it 
was to be preceded by the consecration of the King. Clotilde 
accordingly assisted at this magnificent spectacle on the 12th of 
June, a day which witnessed ‘the last splendours of the French 
monarchy. Her own marriage was then solemnized with great 
pomp, though by proxy, the Cardinal de la Roche Aymond 
giving the nuptial benediction on the 2Ist of June. Then 
followed the parting with the Royal family of France, and 
(what she felt most) with her little sister Elisabeth. At Lyons 
she had a magnificent reception, and at Beauvoisin, on the 
frontiers between France and Savoy, she had to part with her 
French ladies of honour and friends and exchange them for 
Piedmontese, an operation which cost her a great deal, though, 
with her usual self-control, she contrived to hide the violence of 
her feelings. Here, too, she had her first meeting with her 
future husband, and after all the vaz//ertes she had endured at 
the French Court from her personal appearance, it may be 
imagined how muth she dreaded this interview. Simply saying 
to him, however, “I am afraid you will find me an immense 
size,” she was so sweet and winning in manner and appearance 
that he was instantly taken with her. The beauty of her soul 
shone in her face, and he exclaimed, “I think you are charming.” 
Their union, in fact,was from the first perfect, and only increased 
in affection as years and sorrows drew them closer together. 
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The family into which Clotilde had entered was a truly 
patriarchal one. The King and Queen were devoted to each 
other, and gave their subjects an example of all domestic 
virtues. They were delighted with their new daughter, and 
she devoted herself at once to carry out their wishes in every 
particular. On the 30th of September they made their public 
entry into Turin, amidst the greatest magnificence. The /¢tes 
lasted a fortnight, ending with a great ball. But what was more 
to the taste of the young bride was the exposition of the famous 
relic at Turin of the holy “Winding Sheet,” which has been 
preserved in that town since 1578, though only exposed on 
very rare and solemn occasions. It had been brought from the 
East by Godfrey de Charny, and was an object of deep vene- 
ration to St. Charles Borromeo, St. Francis of Sales, and many 
others. 

After these /étes the Royal family of Piedmont resumed their 
usual quiet domestic life, and learned to appreciate more and 
more the rare qualities of the young wife whom Providence had 
placed in their midst. She, on her side, seems to have been 
perfectly happy during these ten or twelve quiet years, secure in 
the affection of her husband, and idolized by every member of 
his family. She was also immensely beloved by the servants 
and dependents of the Court, to whom her goodness, considera- 
tion, and humility endeared her every day more and more. She 
was most careful, not only in her own religious practices, but 
that time and opportunity should be given to all those under her 
to go to their duties. But the whole of her daily life was 
moulded on the wishes of her husband, to whom she was ever 
the most submissive and devoted of wives. The Prince of 
Piedmont was of a very delicate constitution, and later in life 
was subject to fits and convulsions of the most violent kind. 
But Princess Clotilde would never give up her place to others on 
such occasions, and nursed him day and night with the most 
untiring devotion. 

One of the things which had been impressed upon her by 
Mme. de Marsan was the immense value of time, and the con- 
sequence was that she was not only extremely punctual, but 
never a moment idle. When not assisting her husband or 
looking after her household duties, she occupied herself con- 
tinually in active works of charity; and when unable to visit 
the poor and sick herself in their own houses, she would employ 
certain people whom she knew she could trust to. examine into 
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their condition and be the bearers of her alms. She loved to 
visit the different convents, and speak on spiritual matters with 
the holiest of the religious, many of whom became her dearest 
friends. At this time, only one great disappointment over- 
shadowed her happy married life, and that was that she had 
no children. Every kind of medical treatment was resorted to, 
to which she submitted with her usual sweetness, but in vain. 
She was consoled by the fact that the Prince had three brothers, 
of whom one, the Duke of Aosta, married in 1789 a niece 
of the unfortunate Queen Marie Antoinette, Marie Therése of 
Austria, who soon became warmly attached to Princess Clotilde. 

So passed the first years of her married life. But in 1789 
the first signs of the Revolution which, beginning in France, was 
to affect equally the Italian States, made themselves felt by the 
taking of the Bastille and the necessary flight of the Count 
d’ Artois, who took refuge with the King of Sardinia. The joy 
of the Princess at seeing her brother again was saddened by 
the circumstances under which they met. The Comte d’Artois 
was soon followed by his wife and children, and by the Prince 
de Condé and his family, and in the month of March by the 
aunts of the Princess Clotilde, Mmes. Adelaide and Victoire. 
Their escape from France had been made with difficulty and 
amidst the grossest insults wherever they were recognized. Yet 
even then, no alarm was felt for the safety of the King and 
Queen of France! Then came the news of the attempt of 
escape at Varennes and its wretched failure; and finally, on 
January 21, 1793, the terrible death of the King and Queen, 
and of Mme. Elisabeth, which overwhelmed the poor Princess 
with grief and horror. Her only consolation was in the thought 
that they had really died as martyrs, and in her acceptance, in 
all events, of the adorable will of God. When the news of her 
favourite little sister Elisabeth’s execution reached Turin, the 
Prince wished to break it to her himself. Her devoted lady-in- 
waiting, Mme. Badia, describes the scene as follows: “The 
Prince waited till after Mass, and then came into her room 
with her confe3sor, holding a crucifix in his hand. He embraced 
her tenderly and said, ‘You have a great sorrow and a great 
sacrifice to offer to God!’ She answered directly, ‘It is already 
accepted.’ I was struck with astonishment, and felt how com- 
pletely she had learned to conquer herself.... Then he told her 
the terrible facts, at which, in spite of all her resolution, she 
fainted dead away. After we had brought her back to con- 
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sciousness and that a burst of tears had relieved her, she became 
quite calm. We implored her to go to bed, but she would not, 
and, breakfast being announced, she sat down with the other 
members of the Royal family, though the difficulty she had in 
swallowing showed the violent effort she was making over her- 
self. That day there was a Triduum, during which the whole 
Royal family were to visit four churches on foot, to strive by 
prayers and penance to avert further misfortunes. The coura- 
geous Princess insisted on accompanying them, and I went too, 
fearing at each church that she would again faint away with the 
effort. But she persevered, and it was only when the whole 
pilgrimage had been accomplished that her strength gave way, 
and we had to carry her to her bed.” Not a word of resentment 
escaped her towards the authors of these terrible crimes. She 
only spoke of her sister’s virtues, and was never weary of re- 
peating her prayer! From that time, with the consent of her 
husband, she left off all her jewels and beautiful dresses, and 
henceforth wore only stuff or woollen gowns. Cardinal Costa, 
who had published a pastoral engaging every one to imitate 
the penance of Niniveh, was delighted at her determination, 
though he exacted that on State occasions she should dress 
according to her rank. 

But the Revolution was marching on with giant strides. 
First Nice fell a victim to the French troops, then Savoy. 
England assisted the King of Sardinia by sea, and Austria by 
land. But Bonaparte had then taken command of the French 
army and marched upon Turin. The King thought it would 
be wiser not to resist, and a treaty was concluded which left 
him nominally in possession of his States, but subject in all 
ways to the will of the conqueror. The poor old King sank 
under the weight of these misfortunes, and died of grief on 
October 15, 1796, leaving to his son and Princess Clotilde the 
title indeed of King and Queen, but very little besides. The 
people, however, remained faithful to them as well as the army ; 
and for two years, thanks mainly to the wise counsels and devo- 


1 «What will happen to me, O Lord? I do not know. All I know is that 
nothing will happen to me which has not been permitted by Thee. That is enough, 
O my God, to give me peace. I adore Thy eternal designs. I submit myself to 
them with my whole heart. I will all that Thou wilt. I accept all. I make to 
Thee the sacrifice of all. I unite this sacrifice to that of Thy dear Son, my Saviour, 
beseeching Thee, by His Sacred Heart and infinite merits, to grant us patience under 
our misfortunes and perfect submission to Thy adorable will” (Prayer of Mme. Elisa- 
beth in the Temple Prison). 
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tion of the Queen, who shared in all the labours of administra- 
tion, they remained in comparative peace. The King’s health, 
however, began to be seriously affected, especially by the conduct 
of the French Envoy, who behaved with the grossest imperti- 
nence. It required all the Queen’s tact and patience to bear 
with him, but her conduct extracted this speech even from the 
revolutionary Ambassador: “ The sister of Louis XVI. has left 
such recollections of goodness and virtue in France as will never 
be forgotten.” The only benefit she derived from her royal 
position was a greater liberty as regarded her religious practices 
and her works of charity. In 1798 there was great distress in 
Piedmont owing to the bad harvest of that year. The Queen 
sold everything she could to help the starving people, and herself 
distributed the stores of rice and grain which her ingenious 
charity had collected. She also obtained permission to have 
constant Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament; and when she 
had distributed the food, she would induce the people to offer 
up their thanksgivings, with hers and the King’s, before the 
Tabernacle ; so that a kind of perpetual adoration was carried 
on in Turin. But there was, in fact, no charitable work in which 
she did not share to the utmost of her power: the care of 
orphan children, the rescue of young girls in dangerous positions, 
the instruction of converts, the nursing of the sick—all in turn 
had a share of her time and thoughts, when not occupied in the 
State affairs in which her husband continually demanded her 
advice and assistance. She had also the consolation of being 
able to assist the Princesse de Carignan in her last illness, and 
by her unwearied care brought about her conversion, so that 
she died with all the last sacraments and in the happiest dis- 
positions. Her influence was equally felt by her sister-in-law, 
the Comtesse d’Artois, who, dying at Gratz three years after 
the Queen, insisted on her heart being sent to rest in the tomb 
of the venerable servant of God, saying that she owed every- 
thing to her teaching and example. 

But all the charity and devotion of this holy couple could 
not arrest the Revolution which was already at their gates. “I 
feel I shall not long wear this crown of thorns!” exclaimed 
Charles Emmanuel to his wife in 1798. And the Queen, writing 
to a holy priest for whom she had great veneration, at that time 
says: “You may well call our kingdom a Calvary! it is so 
indeed. But pray that we may at least make a good use of it, 
and that after having faithfully borne the Cross with our Blessed 
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Lord, we may soon be permitted to exchange it for the joys of 
Paradise. This, I assure you, is the one object of all our hopes 
and wishes.” 

From the Citadel of Turin, which the King had been com- 
pelled to cede to the French, daily acts of insult and aggression 
were perpetrated, culminating in a command from General 
Bonaparte to sign a deed of renunciation of all his States, 
saving only the Island of Sardinia. This was virtually an act 
of abdication for the unhappy King, but one which he was 
powerless to resist. On all sides he was surrounded with 
French troops, and his own people, though faithful, were unable 
to defend him. No sooner was the act signed than an order 
came for the instant departure of the Royal Family. The 
King, overwhelmed with physical and moral sufferings, could 
give no orders: and it devolved upon the Queen to make 
every arrangement, both as to the persons of their suite who 
were to accompany them and the articles they could carry away 
with them, both of which were necessarily very few. She asked 
but for one last favour: which was to be able to venerate once 
more the Holy Winding Sheet, and to have Benediction in 
their private chapel before starting. Thus fortified they left 
the Palace at midnight, passing through groups of weeping and 
faithful followers, who realized more than ever that they were 
losing not only their Queen but a mother and a saint. A 
French Commissioner accompanied them and took upon himself 
the management of everything, neither consulting their wishes 
nor convenience or comfort in any way. His insolence aggra- 
vated the King’s condition, and it required all the Queen’s 
forbearance, sweetness, and patience to avoid an explosion 
which might have had fatal consequences. The journey was 
a terrible one: the season was most severe: a great deal of 
snow fell, and the state of the roads was dreadful. 

When they arrived at Casale, where they were to cross the 
Pé, the ferry-boat was not ready, and they had to wait for 
hours exposed to freezing cold. The mob had just planted a 
Tree of Liberty and loaded the Royal exiles with threats and 
insults. The exposure brought on an attack of fever, which 
compelled the Queen to keep her bed for two days in a 
miserabie shed where she had only a ragged curtain to shelter 
her ; but nothing seemed to disturb her calm or diminish her 
courage. As soon as possible she insisted on continuing their 
journey, though from that moment her chest was affected and 
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a cough came on which never left her till her death. At 
Stradella, on the frontiers of the Duchy of Parma, no room 
could be found for them but in a stable, where there was no 
glass to the windows, and the cold was so intense that they 
could only lie down in their clothes. Some one, out of charity, 
brought the Queen a cup of chocolate, which she gratefully 
accepted. In spite of her sufferings she was the mainstay of 
all around her, making light of every hardship, and always 
thinking of others instead of herself. She always contrived 
to hear Mass every morning before starting, and resolutely 
kept the Advent fast. At last, on the 19th of December, they 
arrived at Parma, after ten days of incredible sufferings, and 
were hospitably received by the Benedictine monks in the 
Monastery of St. John, where they stayed for the Christmas 
week. The cold was still so great in their rooms, however, that 
their breath froze on the covering of their beds! A devoted 
and faithful follower of the King, the Bailli of St. Germain, 
here found means to rejoin them. But the French Com- 
missioner took offence at his arrival, treated him as a prisoner 
of war, and finally exiled him to another province. This was 
a terrible blow to the King: but they were obliged to conceal 
their feelings being entirely at the mercy of this man. The 
convulsions or epileptic fits to which the King was subject 
increased in violence during this forced journey, which was 
an additional trial to the Queen, who never left him on such 
occasions, although at times it was almost dangerous for her 
to nurse him, and once he broke her finger. No trial was 
spared them, for the very servants they had chosen to accom- 
pany them turned against them; and on one pretext or 
another abandoned them and went back to Turin. The first 
week in January they went on to Modena: but there again 
no one would receive them into their houses, and they remained 
in the street exposed to all the insults of the mob. At last 
they were taken in by a certain Marquis Camposi; but the cold 
in their room was so great that even the holy water they had 
with them froz! The same hardships accompanied them the 
whole way to Florence, being twice upset in the snow and once 
over the edge of a precipice, from which they were only saved 
by a miracle. At Florence they were received by the Grand 
Duke, Ferdinand the Third, with all possible respect and 
kindness, and there had the joy of finding the Pope, Pius the 
Sixth. “Holy Father!” exclaimed the Queen, throwing her- 
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self at his feet, “the consolation I feel in presence of the 
venerable Head of the Church is an ample compensation for 


all our misfortunes.” The Pope answered: “My children! 
we begin to resemble our Divine Model: let us march 
courageously in His footsteps.” The King replied: “Your 


Holiness, I cease to regret the crown I have lost. I find all 
at your feet.” The Venerable Pontiff, who was then eighty-two 
years of age, and who had been driven from his Pontifical 
Throne, said simply: “Let us look upwards to our true home. 
There crowns are awaiting us, if we be only faithful, which men 
cannot tear from us.” 

But even at Florence the Royal exiles were far from safe ; 
and the Queen was warned that no time should be lost in 
gaining the Island of Sardinia. The difficulty was to persuade 
the King, whose horror of the sea increased the objection he 
had to leaving Florence. At last the Queen was obliged to 
show all the energy and determination which was in her 
character and forced him to start. Then a fresh trial awaited 
them : their confessor, Father Tempia, and the Queen’s favourite 
lady-in-waiting were refused permission to accompany them, and 
no one remained to the poor Queen but her faithful attendant, 
Mlle. Stuper, to whom she said: “You see, my dear Clare, 
how things happen in this world. Of all our people only you 
are left, but we two will not be separated till death.” Then 
she added: “Where God is, one has all: when God is there, 
nothing is wanting.” 

Their trials were not over when they got on board: the 
vessel was a bad one and the weather dreadful, so that they 
were eight days in crossing from Leghorn to Cagliari. Every 
one was ill except the Queen, and she even held the basin for 
her faithful Clare! Nevertheless she managed to have Mass 
said every morning, and every evening said the Rosary aloud, 
in which all the crew reverently joined. They were also fired 
upon by one of the enemy’s ships, but escaped without injury. 
At last, on the 3rd of March, they landed at Cagliari, where 
they were received by the people with the greatest demon- 
strations of loyalty and affection. A solemn Ze Deum was 
sung in the Cathedral, after which there was a grand reception. 
It was not till after the crowd had dispersed that the Royal 
exiles were able to realize the misery of the so-called Palace 
which had been prepared for them, and where everything was 
wanting. To add to their misfortunes, a fire broke out that 
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very evening in the Palace; and that it was speedily put out 
was due to the presence of mind of the Queen, who directed 
the firemen herself, and gave every order so calmly and clearly 
that there was no panic or confusion. After a time, Mme. Badia 
and several of their devoted attendants joined them, and their 
most necessary wants were supplied. The Marquis de Villa- 
hermosa? insisted on their leaving their ruined Palace and 
taking up their abode in a beautiful villa belonging to him 
just outside the gates of Cagliari, and there the Royal fugitives 
enjoyed comparative comfort and peace. 

The Queen took advantage of it to become well acquainted 
with the principal churches and religious communities in the 
island, and by her fervour and good example restored many 
of the old processions and /étes which had fallen into disuse, 
and which greatly contributed to increase the piety of the 
people. Two sorrowful events happened soon after their arrival 
to the Royal Family: one, the death of the only son of the 
Duke of Aosta; and the other the death from a chill of the 
King’s brother, the Duke de Montferrato. In both cases, the 
Queen was an angel of consolation to the bereaved parents and 
to the poor widow: but the strain upon her was very great, and 
the result was an increase of suffering which was now to be her 
portion to the end. 

The state of things in Italy had now changed. Bonaparte 
was in Egypt and the Russians and Austrians had determined 
to join England in an effort to repel the invader of Europe. 
Under these circumstances the King and Queen of Sardinia 
were advised to return to the mainland, leaving the Duke of 
Genoa as Viceroy of the island. Eight or ten months were 
thus spent in Tuscany between hope and fear, during which 
time the Queen redoubled her pious pilgrimages, though 
suffering again terribly from the cold which in 1800 was 
more rigorous in Italy than had ever been experienced 
before. They visited also Arezzo, Foligno, Assisi, and Perugia ; 
venerating in each place the saints who have made those sites 
famous. But on the 1oth of June the news came that Bonaparte 
had again crossed the Alps and invaded the whole of the north 
of Italy, defeating the allied armies at Marengo; so that all 
hope of a return to Turin was at an end. While at Foligno 
they also heard of the death of the Pope, Pius the Sixth, at 
Valence, and the election of his successor at Venice, Cardinal 


? He was great uncle to the present Duke of Vallombrosa. 
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Chiaromonte, who became Pope under the title of Pius the 
Seventh. Leaving Venice on the 6th of June to return to 
Rome, he arrived on the 21st at Ancona and came from thence 
to Foligno to keep the feast of SS. Peter and Paul. This was 
an untold joy to the poor Queen, “ who in presence of the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ,” writes her biographer, “seemed to have forgotten 
all her trials.” The King and Queen followed the Pope to 
Rome, where they were first the guests of Prince Doria and 
then finally accepted the hospitality of the Prince and Princess 
Colonna, and that both at Rome and at Frascati. Princess 
Colonna was the sister of the Princesse de Lamballe, and not 
only an intimate friend but a relation of the Queen’s: so that 
in all ways this arrangement was one which promised her real 
happiness and consolation. A few weeks only had passed, how- 
ever, before they experienced fresh alarms from the invasion 
of the Papal States by the French troops, and it became even 
a question if the Pope should not take refuge in Sardinia or 
Sicily. It is almost difficult for us to realize in these days what 
was the terror inspired by Bonaparte throughout Europe during 
the fourteen or fifteen years of his supreme power: but it 
accounts for the continual anxiety of the poor Queen lest 
they should fall into his hands. Finally, on October 19, 1800, 
they started for Naples, stopping at Capua on their way. It 
was a real sorrow to the Queen to leave Rome, where she had 
not only the pleasure of visiting all the holy shrines and sharing 
in so many beautiful services, but had also formed some very 
va.uable spiritual friendships, especially with a very holy nun, 
Sister Agnes of the Incarnate Word, a lay-sister in the Convent 
of the Minims, who died subsequently in odour of sanctity. 
The correspondence of these two holy souls, which is unhappily 
too long to be inserted here, gives one a wonderful insight into 
the Queen’s inner life and shows especially her marvellous 
humility. Her visit to Naples was greatly saddened by the 
illness of her aunt and the death of their devoted friend and 
counsellor, the Bailli de St. Germain, on which occasion she 
wrote a beautiful letter deploring her “want of resignation 
to ani ready acceptance of God’s will.” But the panic as to 
the arival of the French having been calmed for the moment, 
the Reyal party returned to Rome for the beautiful functions 
of the Holy Week and the Papal Benediction on Easter Day. 
The Pincess Félicité joined them soon after; but having a 
relapse of her illness, she died, attended by the Queen to the 
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last, although from the nature of her disease, the smell was 
almost insupportable. At the same time her faithful attendant 
Mme. Badia had an attack of paralysis and the Queen being 
no longer necessary to her aunt, devoted herself to this fresh 
patient. On one occasion, the surgeon coming in and seeing 
a person very plainly dressed by the bed-side, desired her to 
help him in changing the blisters, fetching water and lint, 
holding the candle, &c. The Queen did it all exactly as she 
was told, making a sign to Mme. Badia not to betray her; 
and received a compliment from the doctor for her handiness 
and skill. What was his horror when, on leaving the room 
a few minutes later, he discovered who she was! He wanted 
to apologize on his knees; but the Queen stopped him and 
said smiling: “You did quite right. Always do the same.” 
The poor man could only exclaim: “The sister and wife of 
a king! and to be so humble and simple!” 

But again political events obliged them to leave Rome, and 
this time they took refuge at Caserta. This was a fresh trial 
for the Queen. She wrote on the 2nd of June, to the Princess 
Colonna, “No sacrifice could be greater to me than that of 
leaving Rome, and you, and the Holy Father, at this moment. 
. .. I can find no pleasure in anything here and I believe it 
is for that very reason that our Lord has obliged me to come, 
because at Rome I had so many spiritual and temporal conso- 
lations that I should have learned to love them and to cling too 
much to this miserable life. It is enough that we are in God's 
hands, who knows what is best for us.” 

At this time there seemed a hope of their crown in Piedmont 
being restored to them through the intervention of Russia; 
but the Czar, Paul the First, having been assassinated in the 
night of March 12, 1801, that hope vanished like so many 
others. Bonaparte at that time tried the experiment of restor- 
ing one or two of the Bourbon Princes to their Italian Stétes: 
but they were so completely the slaves of the conqueror that 
their situation soon became intolerable. Political dissersions 
arose soon after*between different members of the Piedmentese 
Royal Family, one part thinking it would be wiser to ccme to 
terms with the enemy, and the other considering it wold be 
both more dignified and more politic to stand aloof. In all 
these matters the Queen showed a prudence, a discenment 
and an ability to which even those who were opposedto her 
views, bore unanimous witness. The state of health of the 
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King was such that he was often incapable of attending to 
business of any sort: and at times his fits of irritability and 
excitement made him utterly unfit to answer a letter or come 
to any decision. This added to the Queen’s difficulties: for she 
had an absolute deference for the wishes of the King, and yet 
was sometimes obliged to oppose dangerous proposals on his 
part, to which he nevertheless clung with extreme obstinacy. 
Often she would yield to him and then had to bear all the 
odium and responsibility of the measure which he had forced 
upon her contrary to her better judgment. Her letters to her 
brothers-in-law, and especially to the Duke of Genoa, prove 
how charming were her relations towards them, and how well 
she knew how to smooth over all difficulties with the King and 
avoid even the shadow of family quarrels. Her husband’s 
family, it is fair to say, fully appreciated her and referred to 
her in every doubt and difficulty. 

But the strain of body and mind which she had undergone 
ever since she left Turin was more than her delicate constitution 
could stand, and she had never recovered from the intense cold 
she suffered on that journey of which we have already spoken. 
On Shrove Tuesday she spent the day in going from one 
church to the other, and especially to the Oratorians where the 
Blessed Sacrament was exposed. On coming home she said 
to the King: “I feel such joy and consolation to-day, because 
I have spent almost the whole of it with our Lord, while so 
many people in the world are giving Him offence.” The follow- 
ing days she spent as usual, though she owned to unusual 
feelings of exhaustion and fatigue. On Sunday evening she 
sent for her confessor, Father Mariano Postiglioni, and kneeling 
at his feet, said with deep humility: “My Father, pray to God 
for me and give me your blessing, for I am so tired that I 
cannot sit up any longer. I should like to go to bed, but am 
afraid of alarming the King. Give me your blessing that I 
may be able to keep up till ten o'clock.” This was the hour 
when the King went to his room. This holy religious did as 
she wished, and she was able to hide her sufferings till that 
hour: but then she went to her bed never to leave it again. 
The King, finding in the night that she had a great deal of 
oppression and difficulty in breathing, sent for the doctor, who 
said she had a bad attack of fever. The pains in her head 
increased to such an extent that she said “she felt as if she 
really had on a crown of thorns.” Her only fear during her 
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illness was that she should give way to impatience or give 
trouble to those around her. Once when she had asked her 
nurse to raise her pillows a little, she was instantly afraid that 
she had not acted in the spirit of her Crucified Lord, and said 
to her confessor who happened to be there: “I am glad, my 
Father, that you heard my request, which showed how little 
I like to suffer. My Jesus died on the Cross and had nothing 
upon which to rest His Divine Head. And I, if I have the 
least extra pain or discomfort, only seek how to free myself 
from it! See how imperfect I am, and how little your child 
is worth!” The next day she was rather better and a holy 
joy beamed in. her face. She said several times: “I am so 
happy! How beautiful Heaven is!” She made her general 
confession that day, and the King having told her that “he 
had made the sacrifice of her life, if it were God’s will, and 
would be content with whatever He might appoint,” her whole 
countenance lighted up and she exclaimed: “Now I shall die 
happy! I have nothing more to wish for on earth.” She pre- 
pared herself then with the greatest care and devotion to 
receive the last sacraments, repeating often during the night: 
“To-morrow Jesus Christ will come to me, and I shall receive 
Him, and He will take me away where there will be no fear of 
the enemy.” She received the Holy Viaticum with the greatest 
love and reverence, and when all was over, she crossed her 
hands on her chest and let her head rest a little on one side as 
if she were going to sleep: but at that moment her pure soul 
took its flight to Heaven. She had no agony whatever, and it 
was only by the cessation of her breathing that the doctors 
saw that the end was come. 

The Government were anxious that royal honours and a 
magnificent funeral should be given to the deceased Queen. 
But the King, knowing her wishes, replied: “ My wife lived 
as a religious and wished to be buried as such.” He could not 
prevent, however, the enormous crowds of people of every class 
who thronged to pray and weep by the body of one whom all 
considered as a great saint. Various miracles took place on 
this and other occasions, and every one implored for a portion 
of her dress to keep as a relic. Finally, on the fourth day, the 
body was taken to the Church of St. Catherine on the Chiaja, 
and buried in a chapel of which she had been very fond, 
dedicated to the Divin Pastore. The King, deprived of her 
loving care and wise counsels, found himself in such a state 
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of physical and mental misery that he determined to abdicate, 
and appointed his brother, the Duke of Aosta, as his successor, 
who took the title of Victor Emmanuel the First. Then settling 
himself quietly at Rome, the ex-King devoted himself entirely 
to works of piety and charity. The Cause of Beatification 
of his holy Queen was brought forward in 1805, and in 1808 
he had the consolation of hearing her receive the title of 
Venerable. Before his death he took the Jesuit habit, and 
in that dress expired on October 6, 1819. A monument was 
raised to his memory in the Church of the Jesuit Novitiate 
by his brother the Duke of Genoa, who became King under 
the title of Charles Felix. The Cause of this Venerable Servant 
of God has been suspended owing to the financial and political 
difficulties of the time: but we hope that a day will come when 
it may be permitted to us to venerate on our altars this noble 
sister of a martyred King, this worthy descendant of St. Louis, 
who in her short life showed so glorious an example of all 
Christian virtues, and deserved the title so universally given to 
her of “the Angel of the House of Savoy.” 











The Rock of Ages. 


STORMY and wild the night, never the gleam of a star, 
Drowned dead faces drifting on through the awful dark, 
Hark, the thunderous voices! deep calleth to deep afar ; 
Now, my Lover, my Christ! Thy saving Cross be mine ark! 


Strengthen, Strong One, mine arms! lo! they bleed even now, 

For the wind like a scorpion’s lash, and the driftwood, scourged 
of the sea, 

And the waves encurled like snakes, with the foamy crest on the 


brow, 
Have worked the whole night long their terrible will on me. 


The driven clouds shape fantastic till they flee, a goblin rout, 
And here one streameth wildly like a lean witch’s hair, 
And there one mows and chatters, and an awful moon looks out, 


Her stony face as the face of some drowned mariner. 


Mine eyes are dim with the waves, salt spray clings to my cheek, 

Sea-weed and driven sand tangle my trailing hair, 

But the rock is soft as down to my tender body and weak, 

Mine ark, from the evil things of the sea, and the earth, and the 
air. 

Now if I look below, what glimmers blue to the sight ? 

The cruel fin of a shark, he is patient waiting for me, 

Above, and a vulture screameth hoarsely across the night, 

The twain, with glittering eyes, are watching their hour to be. 
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My face is against the Cross, empty is it and grey, 
The lonely awful arms spreading against the sky ; 
On the crown a silver dove broodeth ever and aye, 
Unheeding the tumult of waters and the mad winds rushing by. 


Once at the mirk midnight came a roar and a rattle of thunder, 
The sea and the stormy sky were black as a raven’s wing, 
As the fiery spear of the lightning clave the blackness asunder, 


Lo! mine eyes looked up, and saw a marvellous thing. 


The Cross no longer was bare: One, fair, and kingly, and pale, 

Was set thereon, and His side was stained with a terrible stain, 

And the rents in the hands and feet yawned wide for the cruel 
nail, 

And the weary Head was bent, the dead lips ashen with pain. 


And lo! on either hand, two crosses loomed through the mist, 

Two dead men hung on these, one face was lowered and dim, 

And the other looked with a passion of love and desire to the 
Christ, 

And a strange light played on the brows, and a smile on the 


mouth of him. 


Far away, where lieth yon low gold line to the East, 

Are the shore and the happy City ; the wind wafts here on its 
wing 

Voices of viols and lutes ; One holdeth a marriage-feast ; 

And the blare of the trumpets is clear, and the sound of the 
harp-playing. 


Thence in the heart of the storm, One putteth forth in a boat, 

Out on the shrieking sea, from the gold shore holy and sweet, 

And the winds come up to devour Him, the tiger waves spring 
at His throat, 

Lo! at the sound of His voice they are fawning about His feet. 
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Hither and thither He goeth ; now He leaveth His bark, 
Walketh upon the waters—they are singing like brooks in May— 
And He gathereth into His arms the floating bodies and stark, 
And the life comes back at His touch to the faces sodden and 


grey. 


And He roweth these to the land; hasteneth back through the 
night— 

Wherever His feet have passed is a mystic radiance like noon, 

And He pauseth and peereth oft lest one may escape His sight, 


So He reapeth His harvest under a waning moon. 


He looketh not yet to me, but I bide His time on the rock, 

One night He will row towards me with His deep eyes raised to 
my face, 

Shall I fear—can the tempest avail, or the winds, or the earth- 
quake shock, 


Against this eternal strength steady from brow to base? 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 








The Irish University Problem. 
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HAD a stranger during the recent debate on the vote for the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland been informed, that the very men, 
for whose benefit the vote was passed, were its most strenuous 
opponents, what opinion would he have formed respecting it? 
The very appearance of one nation forcing the acceptance of a 
gift on another would excite suspicion as to the motive. To 
persist in such conduct for thirty-five years would seem to 
spring from extraordinary benevolence on one side, and either 
from incurable folly, or from unselfish resistance to some insi- 
dious design, on the other. 

That the English Parliament has been actuated by lofty 
and noble views towards the Roman Catholics of the sister 
island may be regarded as exploded heresy. Equally false is 
the supposition that the opponents of the “godless” system 
have been animated by a spirit of unreasoning perversity. A 
great principle was at stake, and the weaker side could not 
waver without doing violence to their most cherished convictions. 
To the Catholic parent or guardian it seemed an utter neglect 
of duty to countenance a system that excluded all religious 
training. He could not allow his son or ward to be exposed 
without any adequate safeguard to various influences and 
dangers at an age when youth is most susceptible. The young 
student would be obliged to attend the lectures of atheists 
perhaps, whom, from their talent, acquirements, and position, 
he should regard with a certain amount of respect. He would 
to a great extent be guided and moulded by his professors. 
They were the only instructors allowed him. The Catholic 
parent declined to trust his son to their guidance, without some 
guarantee that they would guide him aright. 

“ But,” exclaimed the friends of the system, “they are bound 
to treat tenderly the conscience of a student.” That is to say: 
they ought to be always nervously on their guard; they ought 
not to introduce into their lectures a single word that could hurt 
the feelings of Christian, Jew, or infidel. Were they to obey this 
injunction literally, they dare not trench on half the events of his- 
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tory; they should refrain from metaphysics and ethics, and should 
deal very cautiously with geology. All these subjects and many 
more they should leave untouched, lest they wound the delicate 
sensibilities of Catholic, Protestant, or atheist. What a splendid 
curriculum remained! Classics with a narrowed field of illus- 
tration; natural science with the omission of some branches 
and the mutilation of others; modern languages, with half of 
modern literature ; the other half, and all modern philosophy, 
being under ban. Pure mathematics indeed were untouched, 
and the hungry seeker after knowledge was allowed to revel 
undisturbed in these delights alone. Even should the professors 
restrict themselves in all these branches, there was still danger 
lurking in the path of the young student. Every day he met 
statements of which he knew not whether they were true or 
false. Many around him believed these statements, and in time 
he also believed them true. No wonder, then, that the Catholic 
Bishops and the majority of the Irish people declined the 
treacherous gifts of the Government. 

The struggle has, indeed, been hard. More than one gene- 
ration has grown up since the establishment of the Queen’s 
Colleges. With an unparalleled love of knowledge, the people 
refused to purchase it at a danger to faith or morals. Hundreds 
of Irishmen occupy to-day inferior positions at home, in the 
Colonies, and in America, because they would not drink at the 
unhallowed fountains of “godless” education. Nay, more. 
At a cost of more than a quarter of a million sterling, the 
Irish Catholics established and maintained an institution where 
learning was free from the taint of irreligion. 

That such self-denial should ultimately attain its object, is 
not surprising. Already some improvement has been made, 
but a great and more thorough change seems likely to be soon 
effected. The institutions, which the Irish people abhorred, have 
been condemned by all parties in England. The present Govern- 
ment recently declared, through a Minister well acquainted 
with the subject, that the whole system of higher education 
requires to bé@ remodelled. It has given a pledge, should it 
remain in office, to bring in a measure next session dealing 
with the question. The late Government had appointed, 
apparently with a view to legislation, a Commission to inquire 
into the working of the Queen’s Colleges in connection with the 
newly-founded Royal University. The report has been highly 
unfavourable to two of the Colleges. No matter, then, what party 
be in power, the problem must within a year or two be solved. 
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But what will be the dimensions of the change, or in what 
direction will it move? The past is strewn with wrecks both of 
Government designs and of individual efforts. Every attempt at 
a final solution has hitherto miserably failed. Intolerant bigotry 
was strong on one side; religious principles were still stronger 
on the other. Between these two powers, so to speak, the 
struggle has continued from the date of Catholic Emancipation. 
By briefly tracing its course we may, perhaps, obtain a clearer 
view of the whole question. 

Emancipation found the Irish Catholics in a very low state 
of education. They had not yet emerged from the depth of 
ignorance into which the penal laws had cast them. They had 
no primary, no intermediate schools, no University. The 
endowed schools were mere centres of proselytism. Trinity 
College would admit no Catholic unless he abjured his faith. 
In a word, the whole educational edifice had to be constructed 
from its very foundation. 

In the second year after Emancipation a Board of Com- 
missioners was appointed by the Government to administer 
funds for the promotion of primary education. No Govern- 
ment schools were erected, but local patrons, or managers, 
by conforming to the rules of the Board in regard to visita- 
tion and inspection, could obtain cheap school perquisites 
and contributions towards the teachers’ salaries. The principle 
on which the system was founded of combined secular, and 
separate religious instruction was afterwards more notably 
developed in the case of the Queen’s Colleges. During school- 
hours all religious teaching was forbidden, but afterwards, 
the teacher, or any one else authorized by the parent, might 
give Scripture lessons or teach catechism. That these schools 
would in course of time become denominational was evident. 
The patron or manager in these provinces was generally the 
parish priest. With him rested the power of appointing and 
dismissing the teacher. Catechism was taught daily either by 
the teacher or the local clergy. In this way the system was 
saved from the danger which in later times wrecked more 
ambitious institutions. Its popularity and efficiency increased, 
and at the present day it can boast of having done more 
towards the social elevation of the people than any other similar 
agency in the world. 

As yet there was no provision made for higher education, 
and to remedy this defect Peel introduced a measure 
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drawn on the old lines of “combined secular and separate 
religious instruction.” Three Colleges were to be estab- 
lished to supply the educational wants of the north, west, 
and south of Ireland. Dublin was supposed to be abundantly 
provided for by Trinity College, though the latter was not open 
to the great majority of the population. An annual grant was 
to be given to each College. The presidents and professors 
were to be appointed by, and responsible to, the Government 
alone. All creeds were to meet on an equality in the lecture- 
hall. No religious instruction, no allusion to any religion, would 
be allowed within the ciass-rooms. Halls were to be erected 
where each denomination would be instructed in the principles 
of their creed. The chaplains would receive no salary. Each 
sect was expected to maintain its own pastor. 

Such was the original plan of the Queen’s Colleges. At the 
outset they were denounced by O’Connell and condemned by 
the Catholic prelates. The latter, however, proposed a number 
of amendments, and declared that in the event of their accept- 
ance the Colleges would have their approval. The amendments 
were very fair and moderate. They ran thus: 

“That a fair proportion of the professors and other office- 
bearers should be Roman Catholics of good moral conduct. 

“ That all the office-bearers should be appointed by a board 
of trustees of which the Catholic prelates of the province in 
which any of these Colleges stood should be members. 

“That Catholic pupils could not attend lectures on history, 
logic, metaphysics, moral philosophy, geology, or anatomy, 
without exposing their faith or morals to imminent danger, 
unless a Catholic professor were appointed for each of these 
chairs. 

“That a Catholic chaplain, with suitable salary, should be 
appointed, on the recommendation of the Catholic Bishop of 
the province, to superintend the moral and religious instruction 
of the Catholic students ; and that the Bishop should have full 
power to remove him from his situation.” 

These amendments seem very reasonable, when we consider 
that two of the Colleges were to be situated in provinces almost 
exclusively Catholic, and that their principal, if not sole, aim 
was to enable Catholics to receive a University education nearer 
home. That Catholic Professors should be appointed to Chairs 
in certain subjects, or that there should be double Chairs in such 
cases, was no extraordinary request. Peel would yield on that 
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point. But a salary to a Catholic chaplain would never be 
tolerated by the English people. It would seem to them like 
placing the Catholic religion on a footing of equality with the 
Protestant State Church, whose ministers were yet pampered 
at the public cost. There was not liberality enough to endure 
such a violation of ascendancy principles. Peel could not yield. 
He hoped wealthy men would contribute a fund sufficient to 
endow the various chaplaincies. On the third point also he was 
inflexible. The Government would not surrender the appoint- 
ment of the presidents and professors to any board whatsoever. 
He would, however, agree that the whole arrangement should, 
after a few years’ trial, be reviewed, and, if necessary, recast. 
Such was the reception accorded to the Bishops’ amendments. 
Nothing was conceded, nothing changed, and the Colleges were 
constructed almost on the original plan. 

The Colleges were opened in 1849. The Primate of Armagh 
and the Bishops of Cork, Galway, and Belfast announced their 
intention of giving them a fair trial Much would depend on 
the appointment of professors. A large proportion of Catholic 
office-bearers would neutralize evil tendencies in other directions. 
But such hopes were destined to disappointment. The great 
majority of professors were Protestants or Presbyterians." The 
only course open to the Bishops was adopted. The Colleges 
were finally condemned in the Synod at Thurles. The Catholic 
laity were warned of the danger, and were counselled to keep 
aloof, and aloof they kept to a most remarkable extent. 

For almost a quarter of a century there was no fresh attempt 
at legislation. The votes for the Queen’s Colleges were year 
by year forced through, and the Catholic demands were slighted. 
Still there was visible progress. The Irish Church was dis- 
established. More liberal and enlightened principles were taking 
possession of men’s minds. After the fall of the great fabric 
of Protestant ascendancy, important changes in the educational 
machinery of the country were only what might naturally be 
expected. 

In such a state of the public mind Mr. Gladstone introduced 
in 1873 his University scheme. His plan was bold and novel. 
He reviewed the whole system of higher education in Ireland, 
and sought to recast it anew. He found in existence two 
Universities, the Queen’s and that of Dublin. The latter had 
only one College, the former had three. He proposed to form 


1 Even at present in Galway College, out of sixteen professors, only two are 
Catholics. 
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one grand University for the whole island, by dissolving the 
Queen’s, closing Galway, one of its Colleges, and incorporating 
the remaining Colleges of Cork and Belfast in the University of 
Dublin. The Catholic University and Magee College were also 
to be included therein. Provision was made, moreover, for the 
affiliation of any other College which might afterwards be 
deemed worthy of the honour. So far all went well. But on 
the question of endowment the scheme was deplorable. The 
Queen’s Colleges were to retain their annual grants; Trinity 
College was left in the enjoyment of its splendid revenue of 
%80,000 a year, minus £12,000 which was to be handed over to 
the University. All the other Colleges were to provide funds as 
best they could, but not one farthing were they to receive from 
the State. Some University bursaries and prizes were to be 
distributed by competition, and whatever number of these the 
Catholic and Presbyterian students could win were to constitute 
the sole endowment of their respective Colleges. None of the 
parties concerned were satisfied. Trinity College did not relish 
the new companionship. Though the Queen’s Colleges had 
some claim to be ranked as University ones, they were com- 
paratively young, and had no great reputation to boast of. The 
Catholics were most dissatisfied. They saw their rivals in 
possession of large emoluments, and they were expected to rest 
content with a few paltry prizes. They indignantly rejected 
the measure, and hurled the Minister from power. 

Four years later a proposal came before Parliament from the 
Catholics themselves. Mr. Butt introduced his Bill after con- 
sulting a few Catholic prelates and some representative laymen. 
Only in one important particular did he follow the lines of 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. He proposed that the Catholic 
University College should be included in the University of 
Dublin ; that it should receive the interest on £440,000; that 
£60,000 should be given for buildings; and a sum of £300,000 
be conferred on the University as its separate endowment. The 
Church Commissioners should provide the whole amount out of 
their surplus. ‘The Queen’s University was left untouched. 
The chief prizes of Trinity College, its scholarships and 
studentships, were to become University prizes, and open to 
the students of both Colleges alike. The Government opposed 
the measure on the plea that they could never induce the 
English people to devote such a large sum to the endowment 
of a purely Catholic College. The list of failures was increased 
by one more futile effort. 
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Yet the Catholic party were not disheartened. In the 
second year after Mr. Butt’s attempt, another Irish member, 
The O’Conor Don, brought forward a proposal drawn on a 
different plan. The existing Universities were not to be 
interfered with. A new one, which would be nothing else 
than an examining Board, capable of granting decrees, was to 
be established. Prizes to a limited extent were to be awarded 
to the most successful students, and result fees on a liberal 
scale to their teachers. The Beaconsfield Government hesitated. 
The scheme was fair and moderate. It was simply an extension 
of the system which they had themselves adopted the previous 
year in the Intermediate Education Act. Nothing was demanded 
in favour of one denomination more than of another. The 
students might obtain their education where they pleased ; if 
they displayed superior acquirements at the examinations, they 
were entitled to prizes, be their religion what it may. But too 
much money was required. One million and a half was a large 
sum to expend in this way. Could not the amount be dimi- 
nished ? After some debate the Government intimated their 
intention of dealing with the question themselves. The result 
was the dissolution of the Queen’s and the establishment of 
the Royal University in its stead. The latter was at first a 
mere examining Board, with power to grant degrees and money 
prizes. Gradually it became a teaching University, by appointing 
Fellows to lecture in the larger Colleges. But its revenue 
(420,000 a year) is too small to enable it to pay examiners, to 
establish professorships, and to encourage meritorious students 
by exhibitions and scholarships. By the Catholics it was 
accepted merely as a temporary expedient. Nor could it be 
otherwise. Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges retained 
their usual income. Their students were allowed to compete 
for its prizes. When they failed to win, they could still fall 
back on their own Colleges. Thus the small amount that falls 
to the pupils of unendowed institutions can give but little 
encouragement to learning. The system requires careful 
re-casting, and higher education in Ireland will be greatly 
advanced or retarded according to the future distribution of 
endowments. 

By comparing briefly the various schemes that have been 
hitherto devised by both parties, the points of agreement and 
difference become more apparent. At the outset, the British 
Parliament, as if swayed still by its old designs of proselytism 
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and resigning itself with regret to a change of circumstances, 
would not go so far as to countenance the teaching of the 
Catholic religion—at least no State funds should be granted for 
that purpose. They could not yet be made to see that it were 
preferable to have the youth instructed in the principles of some 
Christian creed than to allow them, to drift into atheism and 
depravity. This it was that blighted the fair prospects of the 
Queen’s Colleges. This it was that caused the rejection of 
Mr. Gladstone’s University Bill in 1873, though that measure 
was nearer the cherished plan of the Catholics than any previous 
attempt. This it is that will require most careful attention in 
any future educational changes. The Catholics have refused to 
divorce secular and religious education. Both in their opinion 
should advance together. The one is needed to direct the other 
to its proper end and aim. Whatever form the Catholic demands 
assumed, that was always the guiding principle. They sought 
to amend Peel’s measure in that direction; but they failed. 
Mr. Gladstone went a little way, but not far enough. He would 
confer an indirect endowment on secular and religious educa- 
tion; but the sum was paltry and unworthy of acceptance. 
Lord Beaconsfield went farther, and was more generous. He 
offered a larger grant. The-want was urgent, the endurance had 
been long, the loss enormous, and the offer was accepted as a 
first instalment. 

This is the stage at which we meet the question to-day. 
A solution seems easier than it had been in the past. The 
opposing forces have come to terms. Whether a final settle- 
ment shall issue out in a development of their last treaty, or 
shall follow an altogether new course, it is difficult to determine. 
There is a popular cry at present for “levelling up or Jevelling 
down.” The latter alternative is, indeed, very simple, very easy 
of accomplishment, but very unsatisfactory. The talent of the 
destroyer is far from enviable. Grim and gloomy must the 
pleasure be that arises from beholding splendid Colleges with 
their museums and libraries turned into barracks, distilleries, or 
ruins. Better far to remodel and bring them into harmony with 
the people's feelings. The demands of the Catholic prelates 
forty years ago point out the manner. Let the control and 
management of each Queen’s College, and of each endowed 
College, be vested in Boards of Trustees elected by the province 
in which each College is situated, or by a certain number of 
adjoining counties. Or they might all be placed under the 
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control of the Senate of the Royal University, with a proviso 
that all appointments in Catholic Colleges should rest with the 
Catholic senators, and in all Protestant with the Protestant 
senators. As to what institutions should be endowed there 
could be little hesitation. In addition to the Queen’s Colleges, 
endowments should be bestowed on such other Colleges as 
have shown themselves deserving of it by their academic 
attainments. 

But, it may be objected, that the endowment of so many Col- 
leges out of State funds would never be sanctioned by the British 
Parliament, provided even its opposition in other respects could 
be overcome. The sum may seem to many larger than the 
population of Ireland warrants. First let us see what the total 
might amount to. All the Parliamentary grants to the Queen’s 
Colleges form a sum of £26,000 a year in round numbers, 
Three other Colleges with a similar endowment, together with 
the £20,000 annually voted for the Royal University, would 
give a total of £72,000. Trinity College enjoys an income 
of £70,000 or more. In all £142,000 are annually expended 
on University education in Ireland. Surely that cannot be 
considered too large—actually less than half the revenue of 
one English University. Oxford with its Halls and Colleges 
expends over £330,000 a year; Cambridge disposes of £275,000 
annually. Nay, more. Each of these Universities has a kind 
of indirect endowment. They are able to reward their dis- 
tinguished students by an appointment to benefices in their 
gift, of which the yearly value is about £260,000. Besides 
these there are three other Universities in England with their 
separate revenues. How little then in comparison is the sum 
devoted to higher education in Ireland! The Parliament can 
hardly refuse an additional £26,000 a year. Some reparation 
is due for the forced state of ignorance in which Ireland has 
been kept almost up to the present generation. 

But, it may be asked, is Trinity College, which represents 
only a small section of the people, to be left in the enjoyment 
of such a splendid income? Should not all funds for educa- 
tional purposes be distributed fairly amongst all parties in the 
community? Such, indeed, had been the opinion of Mr. Glad- 
stone twelve years ago, and his proposal to transfer from the 
revenue of Trinity College £12,000 per annum to a general 
prize fund, may be adopted in a modified form now. That sum 
might be given to increase the scanty resources of the Royal 
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University. Nor can Trinity College complain very much of 
injustice. Without inquiring into the original acquisition of its 
endowments, the proposed curtailment of its income may be 
justified by the superior benefits which such may be made to 
confer. £50,000 is no despicable revenue for one College. 
Besides, the number of its students is not likely to increase. 
Belfast and Magee Colleges will compete with it in the north; 
other institutions in the south and west will tend to diminish or 
withdraw its Catholic students. Social and political changes are 
fast exiling the landlord class from which its chief supplies were 
drawn. Under these circumstances the proposal does not seem 
unreasonable. 

Such a brief and imperfect sketch of the state of the Irish 
University question may enable many to appreciate the diffi- 
culties that lay in the path of the reformer. The old spirit of 
religious intolerance has lost much of its violence. Men can 
now approach the problem without feeling that vague and sense- 
less dread of Papal influence, which had for two centuries 
swayed the English Protestant mind. It may not yet be 
altogether dead. But what remains can hardly oppose with 
success the enlightened opinion that regards the Irish Catholics 
as members of the Empire, as men who have hitherto been 
deeply wronged, and who are now claiming only their rights. 


EUGENE LEYLE. 
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THERE are certain attractions about mountains and mountain- 
climbing which may easily grow into a kind of fascination in 
the minds of most men. Lifted out of the common work-day 
atmosphere of life, the lungs may breathe the pure air of 
heaven; the eye revel in endless panoramas of nature; the 
tired brain may renew its vigour in the refreshing current of 
new ideas and combinations that freely flow through it. Moun- 
taineering is, no doubt, a mode of) pleasure-finding that involves 
fatigue ; but it is equally certain that where the fatigue is 
judiciously undertaken, it is very richly rewarded. Whymper, 
who wrote not of ordinary mountaineering, but of real 
“Scrambles amongst the Alps,” asks and answers the question, 
cut bono—what was the good of it all? Speaking personally, 
he says it brought him three great advantages—health, pleasure, 
and friends. Everybody may not be able to boast to the same 
extent as Mr. Whymper of all three advantages ; but it will be 
a marvel indeed if he does not succeed in gaining the first two 
in a degree perfectly satisfactory to himself. 

Apropos of Mont Blanc, however, and all such mountain- 
eering above the ordinary range, a little ethical difficulty is 
occasionally suggested, and must be delicately alluded to. What 
about the danger—and the lawfulness of incurring it? It must 
be granted that there are plenty of stories, and quite true ones, 
of Alpine disasters to act on the imagination of the rigidist, 
and impel him to bar the way altogether with an irrevocable 
non licet. Well, let it be said at once that of all the accidents 
which happen in the Alps, even in what are called the courses 
extraordinaires, about ninety-five per cent. are due to preventable 
causes. So far as concerns the ordinary line of ascent from 
Chamonix to the summit of Mont Blanc, scarcely any accidents 
occur when there is favourable weather, and the strict rules of 
glacier-climbing are followed. Given these conditions, the 
proportion of accidents will bear favourable comparison with 
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the fatalities attending sea-bathing, or boating, or fox-hunting, 
or even a holiday-trip on an English excursion-train. Yet 
nobody blames the individuals who take part in these innocent 
forms of pleasure; and if they were to be relegated to an 
Index expurgatorius of forbidden sports, there would probably 
be very few pleasures left in the world to be lawfully enjoyed. I 
remember a theological dispute with an old curé, just before 
my expedition, on the lawfulness of ascending Mont Blanc. 
He told me good-humouredly that I might consider myself 
lucky in not having to apply to him for absolution, as he 
certainly would not give it me. He admitted, nevertheless, that 
three other curés, whom he held in great regard, had made the 
ascent only a few weeks before: so that he was quite willing to 
grant me the comfort of erring in the best of company. Leaving 
the moral question, then, to the theologians of the future, as it 
has not been settled by those of the past, it may be simply 
remarked about Mont Blanc, that it is one of the most beautiful, 
as well as one of the highest, of mountains. The monarch of 
Europe, at least, it rears its head in such stately grandeur, its 
virgin snows glisten with such unearthly whiteness against the 
sky, making the brightest, fleeciest streaks of cloud look dark 
by the contrast, that one cannot gaze without admiration upon 
it. There it stands, rising out of the valley of Chamonix in 
solitary pre-eminence, looking down on the encircling ranges 
of Alps and Jura, throwing out its deep glaciers, which, as they 
melt, give birth to the brimming rivers (the Arve is the chief), 
clothed in its white garment that all the seasons can never 
make to change, and whose brightness they can never dim. If 
one is fortunate enough to get a cloudless evening and see the 
soft rose tints of the sinking sun upon the snow; as Byron 
describes them— 

The rose tints which summer’s twilight leaves 

Upon the lofty glacier’s virgin snow 

The blush of earth embracing with her heaven, 
one is not likely to forget the picture. Or, perhaps, if you 
have once seef it, you may be still more haunted by that 
moonlight vision of all the mighty snow-fields, sloping up to 
near the moon itself, flooded with rays of gleaming silver, shed- 
ding back upon the world the untarnished beams with double 
effulgence, and giving to the night a weird, pale beauty you 
have scarcely dreamt of before. The mountain spirit sings in 
Manfred— ) 
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Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 
They crown’d him long ago, 

On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 

Around his waist are forests braced, 
The avalanche in his hand, 

But ere it fall, that thundering ball 
Must pause for my command. 


Whether seen by day or by night, it cannot fail to arouse the 
spirit of reverence, and the sense of human littleness, and the 
deeper realization of that Omnipotence to which it bears its 
mighty, monumental witness. 

There are certain conditions to which the individual who 
would ascend Mont Blanc must be subject. For instance, he 
cannot and, moreover, will not be allowed to attempt to ascend 
in a fog. Then, it is forbidden to attempt the glaciers after 
a fresh fall of snow. This is because of the crevasses, the great 
fissures in the glaciers, the depth of which is really undiscover- 
able. The snow, until it is melted, hangs from lip to lip of 
the crevasse, covering its open mouth, and masking the awful 
gulf into which the unwary climber might be led to step. 
Again, it is useless making the attempt in very windy weather— 
what is a fresh breeze below will be found a hurricane where 
there is nothing to break its force. Practically, there are only 
three months in which the ascent is possible, viz., from the 
middle of June to the middle of September. One romantic 
ascent, however, jn mid-winter is recorded in which a lady 
figures as a heroine of real life, terminating her enterprise in 
the orthodox heroic fashion by giving herself in marriage to 
her guide. 

There is another condition equally important with that of 
good weather. The traveller must have guides. Now, this 
matter of guides is a very serious one indeed. Not so much 
from the fact that one would certainly perish without them, 
but the demand wpon a man’s weakest and tenderest point— 
his pocket—is something quite startling. One hundred francs 
to the guide, fifty francs to the “portier,” or assistant guide, 
and an indefinite sum to meet incidental expenses, including 
“nourriture” and “logement” of oneself and guides at the 
hut of the Grands Mulets—that is the heart-rending impost 
levied upon one. Moreover, he cannot avert this evil by joining 
a party: for the rules require that each traveller should have 
two guides, no matter how many may travel together. 
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On the morning of the start, the guides present themselves 
at the appointed hour with full accoutrements, and begin to 
inspect Monsieur to see if he is properly prepared for the 
journey. He must have boots armed with large-headed nails, 
thick gaiters, dark spectacles, and be clothed as for winter. 
From the moment of the start he has to submit himself as fully 
as he can to the absolute authority of the chief guide, and 
consider himself under something like military discipline and 
martial law. In point of fact, it only too often comes to pass 
that disobedience is visited with capital punishment, though, 
of course, not from the guides. There is nothing for it, then, 
but absolute obedience, and something tells you in the guide’s 
firm and decisive, though always respectful, manner, that such 
is the case. The “piolet,” or ice-axe, which each one of the 
party carries, informs the passers-by that nothing short of a 
glacier expedition is intended. Before they leave, however, 
there is one who has a little interest in wishing “God speed” 
to the travellers. It is the porter of the hotel—whose privilege 
it is, on receipt of a franc, to arrange that the cannon at 
Chamonix fires its salute when they are seen through the 
telescope to stand on the summit of Mont Blanc. 

The first portion of the route has nothing of an extra- 
ordinary character about it. A path leads up through a forest 
in zig-zag lines, crossing and re-crossing a foaming and roaring 
torrent that issues from beneath the Glacier des Bossons. 
Herds of cows mingled with goats, all with bells of a different 
note, walk coolly along the steepest places and eat calmly in 
positions from which it would seem impossible to extricate 
them, when perhaps at the sound of your approach they simply 
bound out of the difficulty and commence over again. The 
lines of zig-zags as they become higher approach more closely 
to the side of the glacier, and the cool breeze comes over the 
ice to refresh you as you stand looking at the white mass 
stretching from the valley to the upper snows, with its many 
rifts and chasms breaking the surface into every form of irregu- 
larity. Following the path by the side of the glacier, there 
are about three hours of good mounting, at the end of which 
one experiences a sensation of lightness similar to that which 
is produced by a particularly successful Turkish bath. Then 
one arrives in a somewhat dripping condition at the little 
chalet, or as it is called, “Pavillon de la pierre pointue,” the 
last inhabited point adjoining the snow-level. Talking with 
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the guides on our way—and they are always intelligent fellows 
—my chief guide told me how he had prescribed an infallible 
remedy to a well-known hotel-keeper at Chamonix, who had 
grown inconveniently stout and wanted a cure for his obesity. 
The guide advised him to attach himself as “portier” to a few 
expeditions just as far as the Grands Mulets (ze. about half-way 
up Mont Blanc), and guaranteed a perfect cure. Before we 
part with civilization we bethink ourselves of the necessaries 
of our toilsome way; and under the guide’s supervision and 
with due deference to his authority we arrange the question of 
supply. 

Along the side of a precipitous series of rocks there is a 
narrow path, which we keep ascending until it leads us to some 
rough-hewn steps in a rock which would seem to bar all progress, 
and which, from the steps, is called “ Pierre a l’échelle.” Soon 
after this we prepare ourselves for another field of operations, 
quite different from what has gone before. The guide bids a 
halt, and we are each tied with a double coil of rope round the 
waist and connected with one another, allowing a stretch of 
about six feet of rope between each person. Then commences 
the really serious work of the expedition. We step from the 
path on to the glacier, and proceed at a distance of some few 
feet apart, the guide going in front, myself following, and the 
“portier” bringing up the rear. The surface of the glacier is, 
for a considerable distance, hard enough, and there is not much 
difficulty in getting a perfectly secure footing. But soon enough 
the crevasses present themselves on our path, mostly narrow 
openings, sometimes large, gaping, darksome chasms, at the 
bottom of which one hears the trickling of water, the first 
beginnings of those icy streams which are afterwards to be seen 
swollen into rivers. The depth of these ice-caverns is really 
unknown, but anything like deliverance, if one is unlucky enough 
to fall down, would be quite out of the question. A nervous 
imagination might feast itself with horrors in contemplating 
them. However, your guide will happily not allow you to 
contemplate them; he will tell you to follow him and jump 
them. He is watching warily, lest there should be any false 
step, and if there should be any slip, or a fall, the rope does 
its duty, and you are hauled like a piece of timber into safety. 
The editor of a well-known guide-book told me that this actually 
happened once to him. He had slipped, and was making his 
way with alarming rapidity down a crevasse, when he found 
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himself—thanks to the rope—pulled lustily from between the blue 
walls of ice, of which he was beginning to see too much, and 
deposited ignominiously like a plank at his guide's feet. It will 
be seen from this what an important part the rope plays in all 
mountaineering above the snow level, or on the glaciers. Many 
of the unhappy accidents that have taken place were brought 
about by foolishly discarding its protection. 

As we proceed upon our way, we soon come to the first large 
crevasse, which can only be crossed by a ladder. The ladder is 
laid across, and the guide, asking for a loose rope, proceeds to walk 
bolt upright from rung to rung of the ladder until he reaches 
the other side. I confess to a little surprise when I was invited 
to follow. However, with two trusty fellows keeping a good 
command of the rope, a sufficient sense of security made the 
experiment much easier than it seemed. The next two large 
crevasses proved to be of so considerable a width, that the guide 
did not attempt to walk, but crept across the ladder on all fours. 
That was slightly more comfortable, and I thought it an im- 
proved method of travelling. Progress up incessant slopes of 
snow is not only slow and fatiguing; it is also considerably 
appetizing. Hence it was that suddenly a detour was made to 
where the sharp eye of the guide had discovered a spring, or, 
rather, a little pool of water, which an unpractised eye had 
looked for in vain. Here we made a halt: the commissariat, 
of which the “ portier” was the presiding genius, was put under 
requisition, and we partook of a decidedly a/ fresco lunch on the 
glacier. The “portier” had done his duty in good style, as he 
always does, and had omitted no portable requisite that could 
be expected. Every time either of the guides tasted wine, 
Monsieur was greeted respectfully with A votre santé, monsteur. 

All this while we had been travelling with the darkened 
glasses, which are indispensable as a protection to the eyes in 
any prolonged journey over the snow. When the sun shines 
upon it the intensity of the glare is too great for even the 
strongest eyes, and guides and travellers are all equally bound 
to equip themselves with the dark-coloured glasses. On lifting 
them and uncovering one’s eyes for a glimpse at the snow-world 
around, a strange view is discovered. Breaking the dazzling 
surface, sometimes you perceive great hills of snow that 
terminate in a huge obelisk of ice, then in a hollow will be 
seen ice-pillars supporting faultless domes of snow, then elabo- 
rate arches with almost all the pointed details of the most florid 
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Gothic, then ruined towers and temples—in fact, ice and snow 
formed into every conceivable shape and outline. The world 
below begins to look very small, and the noise of the roaring 
torrents in the valley can no longer be heard, so that one is in 
the midst of the solemn silence of the everlasting hills. If a 
man enjoyed the sense of solitude, or craved to gratify it, 
certainly he ought to be able to satisfy himself here to his 
heart’s content. As it is, however, I rejoice in the thought of 
having two intelligent fellows to accompany and pilot me 
through this frozen wilderness, and so I gladly follow at the 
command to resume our march. I can’t help wondering as I 
clamber up the snow and over crevasses, how on earth it was 
that a great Russian lady of enormous size, whom I had passed 
earlier in the day, and who was carried in a chazse ad porteur, 
escorted by an army of guides, could possibly be got safely 
over such places. However, in point of fact it had been done, 
for she was ambitious to soar as high as possible, and as she 
could not walk she was carried in the manner described to the 
Grands Mulets, and the evening before I thought the cannon at 
Chamonix would never stop saluting her upon her arrival at that 
ice-bound half-way house. 

One of our next movements, as we pursued our onward path, 
was a run across a tract of between two hundred and three 
hundred yards which was exposed to stone-showers. The whole 
of this ground is commanded by a high peak, over whose head 
the wind blows almost with the force of dynamite great boulders 
and pieces of loose rock, according as the gusts become fiercer. 
The guides watch anxiously while we put on all the extra speed 
we can, but not even a flake of snow made its appearance while 
we passed the hostile fortress. We were equally fortunate upon 
our return and equally disposed to congratulate ourselves: stone- 
throwing on that extensive scale is not likely to be appreciated 
by anybody, even a French revolutionist. The afternoon was 
wearing on, and the way seemed to be growing steeper and 
more difficult of progress, when suddenly a huge, black, jagged 
rock appeared rising out of the glacier, and on the most 
sheltered point of the rock was a little hut, at first scarcely 
visible, and a great pile of timber stacked in Swiss fashion 
behind it. That was the cabin of the Grands Mulets, and the 
terminus of our first day’s journey. No one is allowed to go 
beyond this point on the first day of the ascent, and as it is 
the general resting-place, I was pleased to find that, of four 
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gentlemen who were waiting for the morrow, all but one were 
English-speaking mortals like myself. Three lawyers, a young 
Frenchman, and myself, the law being clearly in the ascendant. 
In the cabin there is a kitchen with a cooking-stove, two 
bed-rooms, and a kind of loft for the guides, the whole presided 
over by a very good-natured but at the same time a very 
strong-willed female despot, to whom everybody gives the name 
“Marie.” Marie is engaged to remain at this post for the whole 
of the climbing season: she goes up in June and comes down in 
September. She must no doubt have some terrible experiences 
during the storms and the tempestuous weather when no ascent 
can be made; she has to remain perched in a solitary cage right 
in the centre of the war of elements. One thing at any rate 
does not seem likely to fail her, for, in true Swiss style, they 
have stored up alongside the cabin an amount of wood which 
ought apparently to last for years to come. One of the legal 
gentlemen who was engaged upon the ascent was by no means 
a novice on the road. This was actually his fourth attempt, 
and he was making it now with all possible preparation for 
emergencies, having doubled the number of his guides. Beaten 
back at one time by snow, at other times by wind and storms, 
he had gone so near the summit that he could not help resolving 
at length to gain it, co#te gue cote. About five o'clock Marie 
had prepared a far better dinner than any one could have 
expected in such Arctic regions. I fear I added considerably 
to her troubles, as I certainly earned for myself a sharp rebuke 
by persisting, in spite of her friendly opposition, in my request 
(the day being Friday), for a diner maigre. The dinner was, as 
may be supposed, particularly pleasant, and had the usual effect 
of developing quickly a mere first acquaintance into something 
like genuine friendship. We were to be allowed only whatever 
rest we could obtain between dinner and midnight; at that 
witching hour we were to be called for further and greater 
exertions. We could not afford, therefore, to prolong our 
glacial banquet into any late hours of the evening. About 
seven o’clock we were most of us between the blankets, though 
sleep was fairly out of the question. The guides, of whom there 
were a considerable number, as each traveller required two, 
seemed to go on the principle that the small amount of rest 
one could get during these few hours was scarcely worth lying 
down for. So they started a number of their mountain songs 
and choruses, and sustained a vigorous concert just outside our 
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window. They would not, I fear, be thought much of as 
musicians amongst the Welsh mountains, but at any rate we 
were disposed to wish them quite as far off when, just as 
sleep seemed to be fairly coaxed to come, some barbarous 
discord would drive it hopelessly away. 

Punctually at half-past eleven, after about an hour’s real 
sleep, the guides come to rouse us for our second day’s work— 
the real battle with the mountain. Of course, the sensation of 
having to “shake off this downy sleep” just as the soft comforter 
had been fairly won, was half cruel, half comic. With the lazy 
light that first comes through the clouds of a waking intellect, 
one of my legal friends began thus to moralize: “Only imagine 
a man of my age and sense, with a wife and family too, just 
wanting to give up his night’s rest for the pleasant prospect 
of breaking his neck amongst these dismal precipices!” The 
moralizing did not last long, as, perhaps, he realized that like 
Macbeth he had gone so far, if not in blood, at least in snow, 
that to go back was then out of the question. In a few minutes 
the whole place was astir and filled with the bustle of eager 
preparation. The guides were busy arranging about provisions 
and getting together the implements of the march, and Marie 
was ordering everybody and everything about, and getting ready 
in her warm kitchen our midnight breakfast. It was a very 
appropriate one indeed for the hour: black coffee unrelieved 
by a single drop of milk, as that article was not obtainable. 
The breakfast was speedily disposed of, and Marie puts into 
each person’s hand a little paper of sweet-stuff globules and 
dried raisins—a remedy against thirst. We rope together ; 
cover our hands with thick woollen gloves, and start off, the 
guide with his lantern in advance. There is no moon; but 
the stars shine out brilliantly over the snow, and hang like 
minute lamps above us; the air is clear, the frost nipping. Our 
first steps have to be taken with more than ordinary caution. 
After leaving the cabin, we clamber round the great rock which 
shelters it, and which stands up almost, if not quite, perpen- 
dicularly out of the snow, with any number of crevasses 
surrounding it. We soon lose sight of the cabin and its faint 
lights, and are encompassed on all sides by the sharply-sloping 
snow-fields, with their white crests above us. About two hun- 
dred yards in advance, between us and the sky, a dim lantern 
gleams yellow athwart the snow, and some figures are darkly 
visible near it, slowly following its upward lead. They were 
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the first party in the start, and had thus placed themselves a 
little in advance of us. As we briskly follow, our guides send 
up into the midnight air their Alpine halloo, and every note 
in the gamut is touched to give life and encouragement to the 
climbers, as well as safety signals by the way. Curiously 
enough, some of the worst pieces of climbing, and the ugliest 
ascents around and up crags that are half rock, half ice, and 
hang in the most uncomfortable manner over unsightly preci- 
pices, have to be done by the light of the lanterns, and at 
the commencement of this second day’s operations. 

It is very weird travelling indeed: and when one is allowed 
by the cessation of the guides’ voices and the greater facilities 
of the route to think at all, one cannot help yielding oneself to 
the spell of that hoar solitude and the stillness of those upper 
regions amongst the skies. You feel almost a neighbour to the 
stars ; and that whereas, luckily for yourself there are no clouds, 
if there were clouds at all veiling the heavens, you would be 
either above or amongst them. Nevertheless, like people who 
have risen suddenly in the world, I feel conscious in the 
midst of my privileges, that I must tread warily. So, as I 
follow with all due caution, in the footsteps of the guide, and 
observe the circumstances of my own position, it occurs to me 
that our present mode of travelling was due to nothing short of 
a “happy thought.” Lantern-travelling amongst the ice-peaks 
and crevasses is a capital invention for the preventing of 
nervousness. The darkness prevents you getting too clear a 
view of the depths around, and the lantern gives you enough 
light to see where you are stepping. The eye does not act on 
the fancy, and the fancy being let alone, does not disturb the 
nerves. The conclusion, therefore, appears to be a matter of 
the simplest logic: for safe plodding along giddy heights give 
me a cloudless night and—a lantern. Meantime, while pursuing 
these thoughts, I notice that the lantern in advance of us has 
come to a stand-still. We soon reach the party, and are sorry 
to find that our legal friend, who was making his fourth attempt 
to ascend, was obliged reluctantly to give up once more. There 
are certain little maladies which are occasionally caused by. the 
sudden change from the summer warmth of the valley to the 
intense cold of the mountain, combined as the cold is with the 
great rarefaction of the atmosphere. Our friend, a most charming 
travelling companion, fell a victim to one of these little attacks, 
and to his bitter disappointment had to return. I was delighted, 
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however, on the following morning at Chamonix, to learn that 
he had been seen through the telescope successfully planting 
his foot upon the summit that had so often baffled him, but over 
which, in his fifth attempt, he was able to boast a final triumph. 

Leaving regretfully our advance guard thus hors de combat, 
we press onward to the music, or, rather, the shrill noises of the 
guides, who continued to enliven the way with all sorts of cries 
and signalling whenever any slight distance separated the three 
parties that remained. Never for a moment did they seem to 
hesitate about the direction or the route to be taken, and we 
pass over all manner of trackless wastes like a ship across the 
ocean. As a matter of fact, every prominent point, from the 
base to the summit, is mapped out and thoroughly well known 
to them. We are making for a point which is called the Grand 
Plateau, being really a large and gently sloping flat of snow 
along the side of the mountain. As we advance towards it we 
notice the eastern sky streaked with red; the star-lamps above us 
gradually die out, and the darkness which we had illuminated, 
or, perhaps, desecrated, with our lanterns, melts away into 
twilight. Four hours’ incessant marching and mounting bring 
us to the Grand Plateau, and there the guides give us a short 
halt and bid the “ portier” of each party to unfold his treasures 
and grant us some slight refreshment. It is in that moment of 
rest that we begin to appreciate the extraordinary cold of the 
night air on the heights we have reached. The special difficulty 
of the ascent, which more than anything else calls for good 
stamina on the part of the traveller, is the fact that having once 
started from the Grands Mulets for the upper portion of the 
ascent, he cannot stand still. The cold of the night air is too 
intense for that, and there is nothing for it but perpetual motion 
until the summit is reached. He may stop for a few moments 
at a point like the Grand Plateau, to swallow as quickly as he 
can some slight morsel of refreshment, but that is all. I remem- 
ber holding out a glass for a little wine, and, to my astonishment, 
perceiving my hand not merely tremble from cold, but sway to 
and fro almost like a pendulum; and this in spite of the heat 
I had accumulated in the previous exercise. It was clear, then, 
no time was to be lost over our twilight pic-nic on the Grand 
Plateau. 

We left the lanterns behind us by the side of the path which 
our footprints had made in the snow; for the return journey is 
step for step along the route of the ascent, and we could thus 
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pick up the lanterns as we descended. Gradually the sun made 
his appearance, and shone clearly enough upon our way. But 
the morning beams that lit up the snows seem for a long time 
quite as devoid of warmth as the cold moonlight. It enables 
us, however, to see more perfectly the work before us, and it 
gives the comfort of being able to calculate with tolerable 
accuracy the limit of time and toil we have yet to accomplish. 
From the Grand Plateau we make for a ridge which goes by 
the name of the Déme du Gouter, and which is to be seen lifting 
its white crest to the left of Mont Blanc itself, but considerably 
below it in elevation. In fact, we are making the common 
military movement of a flank attack. Our plan is to gain the 
Déme du Gouter, march over it and down the side which 
touches the left flank of Mont Blanc, then climb the shoulder 
of the mountain until we reach the summit. The route over 
the Déme du Gouter is one which leads us along ridges that 
resemble for all the world a highly angular Gothic roof, arching 
geometrically to its apex. The only line of locomotion is 
the extreme top; but as you pick your steps along it you 
are fain to notice that both sides slope down into indefinite 
space. Still, the footing is sufficiently secure, the Dome 
du Gouter is passed, and we find ourselves standing beneath 
the lofty height which is the happy term of our labours— 
only to feel something like sheer despair at the huge mass 
of snow above us. However, one cannot surrender when 
the battle is all but won, so, plucking up all the courage 
and strength that remain, with no more precipices dogging 
our steps, and no more pointed snow-line on which to play 
the part of an Alpine Blondin, but a great solid sloping 
wall of snow, with a fair field and no favour, we plod and 
mount on, silently and sullenly following our leader, resolved 
sternly not to count any more time or distance, discarding all 
mental arithmetic, and determined to suffer no more disap- 
pointments, thinking of anything but that endless wall of snow 
shutting out,the sky before us, until suddenly the guide comes 
to a stand-still in front of a little piece of bunting stuck in the 
topmost crest of snow, waits till we get alongside of him, waves 
the flag over his head, and informs us with a hearty cheer that 
we stand on the summit of Mont Blanc, 

At last! One long breath of ease and delight and a decided 
disposition to agree with the victor of the Malakoff in his 
famous dictum, /’y suis, 7'y reste. Then the words of the 
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familiar matin-song suggest themselves, Laudate Dominum de 
c@lis, laudate eum in excelsis Off go the dark glasses through 
which we have been seeing only a mud-coloured snow, and there 
bursts upon the dazzled eyes a view that simply baffles 
description. It is commonly said in the guide-books that there 
is no real view to be expected from the top of Mont Blanc, the 
height being too great, and the clouds always getting in the 
way. With all due respect to them, the guide-books have 
generalized a trifle too much. It is rare, indeed, that one 
obtains a cloudless sky and an atmosphere unobscured with 
haze. But, as a matter of fact, such was my exceptionally good 
fortune. It was half-past eight in the morning. The sun was 
shining with intense brilliancy: the pure blue sky was un- 
dimmed above, and not the thinnest film of vapour veiled the 
far horizon. Belt after belt of mountains girdled the giant 
peak from which I surveyed them, all the loftiest summits 
looking up from beneath me. The whole Alpine system, 
tier upon tier, was unfolded; waving lines of snow marked 
the varying heights and the undulating white crests of the 
ranges that encircled us; and in the momentary annihilation 
of distance the great forms of the Matterhorn,” Monte Rosa, the 
Jungfrau with the many-peaked Bernese Oberland, all seemed 
to have started up as if by magic at our side. Chamonix was a 
white speck in the valley: still more minute were the villages 
dotting the more distant valleys of Switzerland and Savoy. 
We had seen the lake of Geneva (over fifty miles by road) the 
previous evening at the Grands Mulets; we now see far beyond 
it into the plains of France. In extent, the view appears 
almost boundless ; in sublimity, it is simply indescribable. 
About three quarters of an hour were spent thus on the 
summit. A dejeuner meantime is unpacked, and disposed of 
after the manner of a triumphal banquet; then with careful 
regard to the value of time, the guide again assumes his military 
authority, gives the word of command, and leads the way for the 
descent. As may easily be supposed, and as may unfortunately 
be too fully illustrated from the record of Alpine casualties, the 
descent is a still more serious business than the ascent in all 
those places where the latter had been difficult. It is then 


1 “Praise ye the Lord from the Heavens; praise ye Him in the high places ” 
(Psalm cxlviii.). 

? The Matterhorn 14,705 ft., Monte Rosa 15,217 ft., the Jungfrau 13,671 ft., 
Mont Blanc 15,784 ft. 
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especially the advantages of the rope and the nailed boots are 
appreciated ; as also the valuable services which the guides are 
constantly rendering. One thing would hardly be expected. 
There is a power in the heat of the unclouded sunshine, when it 
is reflected from the white ground of snow, that is quite 
appalling. So far from chilling the heat-rays, the cold glis- 
tening surface simply reflects them upon one almost like a 
magnifying glass, and burns, blisters, and peels off the skin from 
every exposed part. The wise and prudent take up a good 
supply of vasaline, or other protectives for the face, and mask it 
in a thick layer of those useful ointments. The less wise, like 
myself, will return from their exploit very sorry pictures indeed, 
and will be compelled to spend the next week or so in forming 
unto themselves a new skin wherewith to cover their face. 
They will be the too conscious objects of many a curious glance 
and many a furtive laugh. 

Slowly and tediously and with all possible caution the long 
descent is made to the Grands Mulets. There Marie, benevolent 
autocrat as she is, without any pretence of waiting for an ex- 
pression of our wishes, places before us just the very thing we 
need most, a good basin of substantial hot soup, and we quickly 
recuperate our failing energies. It was then not so necessary to 
hasten our steps, and the lower part of the journey we did 
leisurely enough, making another considerable halt at the 
Pavillon de la pierre pointue. The last miles of the descent 
were at length accomplished, and at the almost midnight hour 
of half-past eleven, just twenty-four hours from the time the 
guides had called us at the Grands Mulets to commence our 
labours, I knocked at the door of my hotel, and begged for 
admission within its walls, as a way-worn pilgrim from the 
summit of Mont Blanc. 





—————— 
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Some Curiosities of Printing. 
————>—_— 


THE curiosities and eccentricities of printing, binding, &c., are 
endless, and show us that there are oddities in every depart- 
ment of life. One of the most extraordinary is that of printing 
books on coloured paper or papers. A French Bibliophile, 
M. Peignet, has actually published a work supplying a list of 
these fantastic productions. Thus in the year 1822 we find 
the following: “ Aritstarchus, or the Principles of Composition, 
containing a methodical arrangement of the improprieties 
frequent in Writing and Conversation. 1822. N.B.— This 
book is printed on about fifty different coloured papers, and only 
twelve copies were struck off.’ The most extraordinary of these 
caprices is an Elegy on the Death of Prince Henry, published 
in 1613, which was printed on dlack paper with white letters! 
There have also been blue, yellow, and Harlequin papers, In 
the Bodleian Library is a copy of Zextus Decretalium Bonifacit 
VIII. (1473), printed on alternate sheets of vellum and paper. 
We also find A Sermon preached before Charles the First, by 
the Rev. Joseph Howe, 1644, in the Bodleian Library, and was 
thought to be the only known copy out of thirty printed. It 
is printed throughout in ved ink. AGC? against a Crying) 
Sinne, &c., London, 1652, is likewise ptinted in blood red ink. 
Other works, such as Chidley’s omplaints, 1652, Wilkes’ 
Essay on Woman, 1772, Red Book, Dublin, 1790, are als 

printed in ved ink. Le Livre/ae Quatre Couleurs, 12mo, (Pari 

1720,) is printed in four different coloured inks. The Book gf 
Four Coulours, by one @aracicoli, printed at Paris in 1757, fis 
printed in four diffeyént coloured inks, gamboge, ultramarine, 
sepia;y—and—vermillion. Babbage’s Specimens of Logarithmic 
Tables is printed with different coloured inks on various coloured 
papers (to ascertain by experiment the tints of the paper and 
colours of the inks least fatiguing to the eye), in twenty-one 
vols., 8vo, London, 1831. Of this work ONE SINGLE COPY ONLY 
WAS PRINTED. There were one hundred and fifty-one variously 
coloured papers chosen, and the following coloured inks were 
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used : light blue, dark blue, light green, dark green, olive, yellow, 
light red, dark red, purple, and black. Vol. 21 contains metallic 
printing in gold, silver, and copper bronzes, upon vellum and on 
various coloured papers. 

Le Livre de Demain is the title of a book which is at present 
exciting much attention in Paris. It is printed on various kinds 
of paper with different coloured inks. The contents consist of 
selections in prose and verse, as well as an account of inks, 
paper, and the art of typography. The peculiarity of the book 
is the endeavour to suit the paper, ink, and type even, to the 
subject of the selection. M.de Rochas contends, for instance, 
that a love-poem printed with light ink on rose-coloured paper 
will make a far deeper impression than if printed in black ink 
on white paper. He prints several poems and short pieces in 
support of this theory. 

Our great humourist, Sterne, in his first work, 7ristram 
Shandy, condescended to some fantastic tricks. Thus in Vol. i, 
at page 73, after the death of Yorick, we come on an entirely 
black page, in sign of mourning; at pp. 169, 70, we find two 
pieces of marbled paper pasted on the regular page, “ motley 
emblem of my work,” he says; to say nothing of a chapter 
made. to comprise two pages and left blank! 
passage, where Trim is described as making a flourish 
his stick, a diagram of the flourish is represented on the 







Indeed, there is no end to these tricks and devicesf/which are 
really unworthy of the great art. In the Exhibjfion of 1862 
was shown a sort of typographical four de force, by one of 
M. Dupont’s compositors: a statue of Gutghberg, a portrait 
of Beranger and Cupid and Psyche (an og@ company), all set 
up in “leads,” and at a proper distancé looking exactly like 
engravings. At the previous Exhibitjén of 1851, the printer 
of a Scotch newspaper, Zhe British Advertiser, displayed a 
view of the Freechurch College, which was composed of twelve 
thousand five Rundred pieces ofAype and eighty feet of “ brass 
rule”—the whole, at a distangé, being easily taken for an en- 
graving. 

The eccentric printer has always striven to distinguish himself 
by some vagary of this kind, and every age has boasted of its 
own special extravagance. Ofdly enough, these feats, un- 
remunerative to the cakes become profitable to those 
who come after. Thus miniature volumes, printed in liliputian 
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type that can scarcely be read without glasses, seem to have 
had a fascination for certain printers, on ac¢ount of its involving 
the solution of various difficult problems./ A large and respect- 
able collection could be made of these tiny performances. The 
most tempting subjects for the printefs have always been to 
produce little miniature volumes, whigh shall hold as much and 
be as legible as some of the huge and grosser tomes. The con- 
ditions attending on such a work are/most difficult of attainment, 
legibility and thinness of paper bejng the chief. Minuteness of 
type is not, however, as might be/supposed, incompatible with 
legibility, as the Elzevirs have shown in their dainty volumes. It 
requires extraordinary skill and thought to design letters which 
form words that shall be small and yet c/ear,; and as the paper 
must be thin, to prevent the type showing through on the other 
side. The problem has, nevertheless, always had a sort of attrac- 
tion for printers, both in England and in other countries, and 
has been—attempted-freqnently. Some fifty or sixty years ago, 
the printer Pickering issued a series of “ Diamond Classics,” 
marvels of minute typography, arrayed in silk binding, in which 
the whole of Virgil, Horace, &c., were compressed into a thin 
and tiny volume, very legible and “black in the type.” These 
are now scarce and bring good prices. The Whittingham and 
Pickering Shakesperes are each in one tubby substantial volume, 
about half the size of the Globe Shakespere, but difficult to read, 
since the type is pale and crowded. There is another charming 
edition of the Pickering and Whittingham Shakesperes, each 
in eight or ten volumes, legible and fairly readable, and 
illustrated with charming and spirited cuts. The Pickering set 
is deservedly admired. 

Didot, the famous Paris publisher, printed, in 1828, a Horace 
in a remarkably small and exquisitely beautiful type called 
“caractére microscopique.” It is eclipsed, however, by another 
called drilliant, so named by its makers, Messrs. Miller and 
Richard, on account of its exquisite appearance when printed. 
Of this microscopic type, it takes 4,000 i’s to make a single 
pound, and about 6,300 of the thinnest pieces for spaces. At 
the Exhibition of 1851, Gray’s Elegy, of thirty-two verses of 
four lines each, was printed in a space of four inches by three. 
Mr. Hotten issued a Keepsgke for Smokers in this type, said 
to be “ silver-faced,” and th@ smallest type ever made. Iin 1884, 
Messrs. Field and Tuer phblished a tiny little book entitled, 
Quads, not more than an finch square, printed on “bank note- 
paper,” and in what was pleasantly called “midget type.” 
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Porro, born at Padua, 1520, is mentioned by Strutt as 
having engraved a print, “ The Passion of Christ,” in which the 
lines constituting the shading, are found, when examined with a 
magnifying glass, to be formed of small writing. In like manner, 
Strutt, in his Common Prayer Book, 1717 (all engraved on 188 
plates), prefixed an engraved bust of George the First, the 
shading lines of which contain the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, Com- 
mandments, Prayers for the Royal Family, and the Twenty- 
first Psalm. 

In 1862 appeared Mr. Peter’s machine for microscopic writing, 
whereby it is stated that the words “ Matthew Marshall, Bank 
of England,” can be written in the two and a half millionth of 
an inch in length, and it is actually said that calculations made 
on this data show that the whole Bible can be written swenty- 
two times in the space of a square inch! The Lord’s Prayer 
has actually been written this way in a space not exceeding 
the one-fiftythird of an inch square, when examined with a 
high magnifying power each line of the letters was perfectly 
distinct. ’ 

The most thorough and rational feat in this direction was 
successfully carried out some years ago by Mr. Bellows, who 
planned a watstcoat-pocket English-Frénch Dictionary, which 
was to be thorough and scientific, and yet at the same time 
of the smallest dimensions for refererfce. The work is said 
to be admirably written, and a perfegt success. The fact of 
a dictionary comprising idioms, roots} &c., all on the most 
elaborate scale, entailed the idea of}vast space. Johnson’s 
vast and massive “huge armfuls,” afd this tiny manual re- 
present the two extremes. The first point was to secure the 
very thinnest paper consistent with stoutness, and by a con- 
sultation with an eminent French firm of paper-makers at 
Angouléme, Messrs. Laroche, a very fine thin article was 
secured, which was opaque, and firmjenough to bear printing 
on both sides. A special type waé designed and cast in 
Edinburgh of the sort known as ‘brilliant,’ only this was 
claimed to be *the smallest ever cast, even two sizes smaller 
than that of the smallest Testament known. It was quite 
legible, and the author considered that it would not try the 
eyes, as dictionaries are not used for regding but for consultation. 
The paper was tinted buff, while a ted line ran round each 
page with pleasing effect. It is in short a most singular little 
book, and the first edition was disposediof in a very short time. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary feat in cheap literature of 
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our time was the issuing of an edition of a sabstantial novel of 
Dickens’, filling three volumes octavo, in a pamphlet shape for 
one penny! The paper was good and toggh, and in amount 
was equal to three quires of cheap note paper. In each page 
there were about fourteen hundred words/ How it was done, 
or on what chance of profit or repaymept it was based, it is 
difficult to say. For the very cheapest/paper that could be 
brought into the market could hardly supplied under the 
price of a penny a quire. Then there was the “setting,” ink, 
working, stereotyping, &c. But there afe wonderful and nice 
problems in these matters, and it was cafculated that if the sale 
were only large enough, the projectors would be repaid. The 
same difficulty occurs. in-the-ease.ef 7/e Times newspaper, sold 
to dealers, I believe, at 24%4d. a copy. Here the paper is fine, 
good, and stout, and the sheets that make up a copy, including 
supplement and extra half sheet, would be equivalent to some 
nine or ten sheets of good foolscap or “demi,” which could not 
be bought under threepence the half-quire, thus leaving nothing 
for “setting” copy, money to editors, leader writers, and report- 
ers, or for working. Yet, as is known, there are vast profits. 
These arise, however, from the advertisements, which are thus 
all clear gain without deduction. In this connection it is evident 
that an excessive circulation beyond this proportion of profit 
would add to the expense of production, while the advertise- 
ments would remain a fixed quantity, and thus it would be 
conceivable that the expenses would exceed the advertising 
returns. And this, I believe, aécounts for what sometimes 
happens in the case of the Christnfas numbers of the illustrated 
papers, where each copy costs a Jarge sum to produce, leaving 
a slender margin of profit. Ary fresh issue entails a capital 
expense, and the advertisementé being already paid for and 
exhausted, additional copies b¢gcome a matter of loss. Nor 
must we pass by, as a wonderfyl feat, Dick’s humble edition of 
Shakespere, sold at a shilling. ¥ venture to say that the thought, 
organization, and calculation Mecessary to produce this work 
successfully, required commerdal talent of a high order. Who, 
too, has heard of that scarce thing, R. Horne’s “ Farthing Epic,” 
Orion? Disgusted at the reception of his great poem, he actually 
offered it for sale at that pricé. 

In most books that hayg belonged to a collection we find 
the owner’s “bookplate,” orf registry, pasted in the beginning. 
Often as the book passes ffom hand to hand, or from auction 
to auction, the new owner@yvill attach his own; and thus there 
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will be found several crowded together. This really lends an 
interest to the volume. Some arej excessively characteristic, 
bold and flowing and artistic. Others reflect the taste of the 
owner, and are in the nature of a “ device,” quaint and suggest- 
ive, such as Mr. Stacey Marks has offen sketched off for a friend. 
Then there is the bald crest and arms which the country gentle- 
man, who wants to have his libraryjcorrect and in proper form, 
adopts. Some of the older bookplafes of this character, showing 
a ducal coat of arms, supporters, | &c, are fine and elaborate 
pieces of work, handsome without,jand enriching the book. 

As usual, the omnivorous “ colléctor” interposes here, pursu- 
ing his gruesome function, extracting from every book a likely 
specimen of what he calls his “exjlibris.” Of these there have 
been often offered for sale a large gathering from such spoliations 
mounted or pasted into a volume; Nay, there is a literature on 
the subject ; and the Honble. Mr; Leicester Warren has written 
an ingenious and entertaining volume on the subject, with illus- 
trations. Such a treatise is ever interesting, as it displays the 
development and laws of even §o trifling a matter. 

There is an analogy to this taste in the development of the 
postage stamp, which has also fa literature of its own. For 
the thoughtful observer will acknowledge, when specimens are 
brought together, that there is a significance of expression in 
these tokens, which is either national, or characteristic of the 
era, is therefore subject to classification, and becomes, in a 
manner, historical. i 

“Graingerizing” is a term famtiliar enough to the book-fancier, 
but possibly a mystery to the ‘uninitiated. There are many 
books which seem to gain by being set off with pictures, por- 
traits, &c., while there are others which would certainly not. 
The Essays of Elia were brought out lately, thus adorned, with, 
as it may be conceived, rather inappropriate, if not ludicrous 
effect. There are books too which, it is felt, ought to be illus- 
trated, though their authors have failed to supply this want. 
Hence, ingenious persons, with! plenty of money and plenty of 
idle time, began to find delight in searching out appropriate 
prints of places, persons, &c., = dediiog a muck” through books, 
cutting up, “tearing out,” and} ransacking, until they secured 
what they wanted. In this way, as Mr. Blades has shown, 
dreadful havoc has been done} and thousands of fine books 
have been laid waste by these econ “ Graingerites,” as they 
are called. And why Graingeritfs ? The Rev. Mr. Grainger, it 
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seems, came into the world\gpecially for the benefit of these 
Attilas, having written an enormous story of England, in which 
he made allusion to every celebrated person and place connected 
with the chronicles of England. It may be conceived what 
welcome volumes these were to the collecting “Graingerite,” and 
from that time to the present there have always been a number 
of persons diligently engaged in the task, rather suffering from 
the mania. Some of these collections have cost fortunes. The 
“Rindley Granger” was celebrated. The late Mr. John Forster 
purchased a Graingerized copy of Grainger to begin with, and 
then worked diligently on it, till his death. There was the 
famous copy of Pennant’s London, which cost £7,000 to “ illus- 
trate” while the illustrated Clarendon and Burnet, made by 
Mr. Sutherland, cost £12,000! It contains no less than nineteen 
thousand prints and drawings, all relative to the subject. It fills 
sixty-seven large volumes, and it may be conceived in what a 
thorough spirit it was carried out, when it contains no less than 
seven hundred and thirty-one portraits of Charles the First! 
Much of the expense is owing to the nice “laying down” of 
the prints on extra fine paper, and of the “inlaying to folio 
size” of small printed pages. This is an expensive operation. 

Dr. Dibdin, in his most sarcastic vein, gives a happy instance 
of this illustration mania. ‘“ Take this passage,” he says, “from 
Speed: ‘Henry Le Spencer, the warlike Bishop of Norwich, 
being drawn on by Pope Urban to preach a crusade, and to be 
General against Clement.’ To be properly illustrated (1) procure 
all the portraits, at all periods of his life, of Henry Le Spencer. 
(2) Obtain every view, ancient and’ modern, like or unlike, of 
the city of Norwich, and if fortune favour you, of every Bishop 
of the see. (3) Every portrait of Pope Urban must be procured, 
and as many prints and drawings as will give a notion of the 
crusade. (4) You must search high and low, early and late, for 
every print of Clement. (5) Procure, er you will be wretched, 
as many fine prints of Cardinals and\ Prelates, singly or in 
groups, as will impress you with a proper idea of a conclave. 
The result, gentle reader, will be that you will have work enough 
cut out to occupy you for one whole month at least.” He then 
adds that “a late distinguished and highly respectable female 
collector, who had commenced an illustrated Bible, procured for 
the illustration of 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25 verses of chapter i. 
of Genesis, no less than 700 prints!” 

It will be a surprise to know that even in the present time 
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there is sometimes a wealthy amateur who, with a love or 
passion for a particular subject, determines to adorn it in a 
special fashion, and gives an order for a superb memorial to 
be prepared, set off with exquisite writing, a series of drawings 
and water colours, the whole being bound with all the luxury 
“the bibliopegistic art” can furnish. It is thus that we find 
a superb volume prepared to celebrate this generous ardour. 

Boswell’s Johnson is certainly the most favourable object on 
which this taste may be exercised. What can be done with this 
book is best shown by a splendid monument erected by Mr. F. 
Harvey of St. James Street, whose pleasant magaszn is as 
entertaining to the passer-by outside as to those within, for 
he liberally takes pains to put his best and dearest proofs in 
the window, no niggard evidences of what is in store within. 
This, it must be confessed, offers legitimate entertainment to 
the collector. The pages of Boswell are so full of allusions 
to persons and localities, and these again are of such celebrity, 
and have been so handsomely glorified by art, that the task 
may be undertaken under the most favourable conditions. 
Mr. Harvey justly terms his work “the grandest literary monu- 
ment erected in honour of Dr. Johnson ”—an edition of Croker’s 
Boswell’s Johnson, which fills five octavo volumes, and has been 
expanded in the process into sixteen fine folio volumes. The 
small pages having been inlaid to this larger size, so as to suit 
the splendid mezzo-tints and other portraits published at the 
time. It contains innumerable 


Scarce AUTOGRAPHS of Eminent Personages, fine Portrartts of the 
Celebrities of Johnson’s days, and Views of the localities Johnson 
lived at or visited. In many instances fine Water-Colour Drawings are 
inserted as Illustrations. The Inpex of the whole of these Illustrations 
are comprised in not less than 23 FOLIO PAGES, printed expressly by 
Messrs. Whittingham. This gives a fine idea of the magnificence of 
this copy. It was compiled in 1873 and 1874, in which year special 
Title Pages having been printed, it was bound in green morocco extra, 
gilt edges, tooled sides, by Riviere. The price ¢s Six Hundred and 
Fifly Pounds. 


The most terrible and systematic “slaughter” of fine books 
—such as Mr. Blades protests against—was revealed in the 
Bernal Sale, where a single item shows the cold-blooded, cruel 
“Tllustrator” at his best. It is really akin to the epicure who 
had a sheep slaughtered for the sake of its sweetbread. It is 
thus unctuously introduced— 
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An extensive and Valuable Collection of Engravings made for various 
editions of the Plays of Shakespere, formed with the intention of illus- 
trating the Works of this celebrated Writer (!) by the aid of pictorial art; 
comprising the series published to several editions, viz., Bell’s first 
edition, with the Actors in Costume, /arge paper, 170 plates. Inchbald’s 
Theatre, 23 proofs on India before the writing. Singleton’s designs, 44 
plaies, proofs. Pickering’s edition, 39 /arge paper proofs, [India paper. 
Smirke’s Designs, by Taylor, in ovals, xear/y all proofs. Wood Cuts to 
Scholey’s edition (23). Jennings and Chaplin’s series of 40 proofs 
before the letters. Smirke’s Illustrations (40) prvofs on Indian paper. 
Sargent’s Landscape and Architectural Illustrations, 9 parts, 45 Plates, 
India proofs. How and Parsons, 1841. The Union Shakespeare, 6 
parts, proofs before the letters. Theobald’s edition, 39 plates mounted. 
Bell and Kearsley, 106, mostly mounted. ‘Kearsley’s edition, 75 lates 
mounted. With others from 3allantine, Thurston, and Whittingham’s 
editions, in all above Eight HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. A choice collection, 
mostly proofs. 


A couple of hundred volumes may have been here cut up 
for the sake of “the sweetbread,” though of course some were 
proofs. But what is all this to the following : 


BLOMEFIELD’s NORFOLK, ILLUSTRATED. BLOMEFIELD (FRANCIS), 
Essay towards a Topographical History of the County of Norfolk, new 
edition, with Continuation, 11 vols. LARGE PAPER, richly illustrated by 
the insertion of additional manuscript and printed matter, the arms 
coloured throughout, and MANY HUNDRED DRAWINGS OF ARMS, SEALS, 
and other interesting objects upon the margin; half russia. ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS TO ILLUSTRATE BLOMEFIELD’s NORFOLK; also a very 
extensive Collection of engraved Illustrations, together amounting to 
about SEVEN THOUSAND SUBJECTS, 29 vols. ha/f russia; and 12 vols. iz 
cloth; also a few additional drawings, unbound. Yarmouth Town 
Rolls : ancient manuscripts, neatly laid down and bound in 1 vol. half 
russia. ORIGINAL DEEDS AND CHARTERS, two hundred and twenty- 
four in number, in 1 vol. Aa/f russia. MiIsCELLANEOUS DEEDs, about 
two hundred and thirty in number, arranged in 11 solander boxes, 
russia backs, uniform with the rest. SEALs, a Collection of 224, 
embracing conventual, parochial, corporate, and private seals, many of 
high antiquity ; arranged tn trays, enclosed in a case with russia back. 
List of Norfolk Portraits, Manuscripr, 1 vol. a/f russia. Index of 
Illustrations, arranged according to Parishes (royal 8vo. privately 
printed, inlaid to a size uniform with the rest), witrH copious MS. 
ADDITIONS, 1 vol. Aalf russia. 

The same, royal 8vo. interleaved with MS. additions, half russia. 
Index of Illustrations, arranged according to subjects, MANUSCRIPT, 
1 vol. half russta. ‘Vogether 70 yols. and cases 

To. speak of this article summarily as presenting THE FINEST ILLUS- 
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TRATED County HisToRY EVER FORMED would perhaps be its only 
fitting and sufficient description. It may however be stated that of the 
total number of Seven thousand Illustrations (without estimating at all 
those to be found in the printed volumes) about FOUR THOUSAND ARE 
BEAUTIFUL ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. ‘These present a most minute pictorial 
survey of whatever the county presents of antiquarian or picturesque 
interest. A detailed list of the Collection, as it stood in the year 1841, 
has been printed, forming a royal 8vo volume of upwards of 200 pages ; 
but since the issue of this volume, nearly a third more has been added. 
Amongst the undescribed portion are the eleven cases of Deeds and 
Original Documents. 


Every one has seen in libraries those “dummy books,” 
which after the manner of backgammon boards, bear sham 
titles. By the way the legendary origin of the lettering 
backgammon boards as if they were two folio volumes, is 
said to have arisen from Eudes, Bishop of Sully, forbidding 
his clergy to play at chess. As they were resolved not to 
obey the commandment, and” yet dared not have a chess- 
board seen in their houses or cloisters, they had them bound 
and lettered as books, and the monks called the board their 
“wooden gospels.” 

At the seat of Sir T. D. Acland there is a secret entrance 
into a private library through a sham book-case, the books 
having some ingeniously devised titles, thus: “ Friends’ Right 
of Entrance,” “Trap on Fictitious Entries,” “Treatise on 
the Law of Partitions,” “Pleas in Vindication of Solitary 
Cells, by a Bachelor of the Inner Temple,” “Millington on 
Covered Ways,” “ Noah’s Log-Book,” and “ Snug’s the Word, 
by a Clerk of the Closet.” The titles near the hinges are 
““Squeak on Opening,” “Bang on Shutting,” and “ Hinge’s 
Orations.” 

The members of the Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, have 
also exercised their wits on this subject. The door from the 
staircase into the library is masked by blank book-backs to 
range with the other cases, the letterings presenting a series of 
jokes ; for example, “ Creak on Patent Hinges” is in its proper 
position, and so are “ Handle on the Art of Turning” and the 
“Rape of the JLock.”}% The “ Law of Substitutes,” the “ Art of 
Deception,” an “Essay on Woodbind,” a treatise “Sur les 
Sorties Imprévues,” and; Pasley on Passages of Communication,” 
may all be found there; “Viner on Stoppages 7 transitu,” 
“ Blackstone on Fictitious Entries,” “Ze Livre Fermé,” and the 
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“ Blockade of the Sublime Porte,” very properly come together ; 
and there are six goodly volumes of “Rien de Tout,” the only 
words of truth amongst them. 

Hood supplied to the Duke of Devonshire, for a doorway 
out of the library at Chatsworth, some droll titles: “ Percy Vere 
in Forty Volumes,” “Dante’s Inferno, or Description of Van 
Demon’s Land,” “Lamb's Recollections of Suet,” ‘ Malthus’ 
Attack of Infantry,” “McAdam’s Views in Rhodes,” *Fhe-bife— 
-of-Zimmermean-by-Himself,” “ Bish’s Retreat of the Ten Thou- 

sand,” “ Pygmalion, by Lord Bacon,” “On Trial by Jury with 
remarkable packing cases,” “ : 
Ren Lomend,” “Boyle.onSteam,” “Riaheo-bes-Rencigasion by 
_a_thorough-bred Pointer,” * Beok-keeping by Single—Entry,” 
” John Knox on Death's - Door,” ‘Resigns for riczes—by 
Geptain-Rerry,” “PRiise-Poenis tir Pink Verse,” “On the Site 


of—frtty’s-Offiees,” “The Rape of the Lock, ae tae Bramah’s 


Notes,” “ Haughty-cultural Remarks on London Pride,” “Lamb 
on the Death of Wolfe,” “ Annual Parliaments, a Plan for Short 
Commons,” “On'Sore Throat and the Migration of the Swallow,” 


“Debrett on Chain Piers,” “Voltaire, Volney, Volta—(3—vels.),” 
“Peel-on Bet’s System,” “ Freeling-on-Enclosing_Waste-Lands,” 
“ Johnson’s Contradictionary,” “ Life of Jack Ketch with cuts of 
his own execution,” “ Barrow on the Common Weal,” ‘Seuxsory 
Remarke-en-—Swearine; “ Shelley’s Conchologist,” “sbaetlele 
Duty of Man, by...J.P.Brunel,” “The—Scattish Bocaccio, by _ 
DCameron,” “Cook’s Specimens of the Sandwich Tongue,” 
“ Hoyte—on-the-Game—Laws,” “In-i-go on Secret Entrances.” 
But at Gad’s Hill, the late) Mr. Charles Dickens, ever pleasant 
and mirthful, devised a series/of sham titles for his shelves which 
are good of their kind, and tp these his friend Mr. Forster added 
the following : “ Dr. Kitchen¢r’s Life of Captain Cook,” “ Adam’s 
Antecedents, from the Family Papers,” “The Poetry of Doctors’ 
Commons (Proctor),” “Vesfiges of the Unnatural History of 
Taxation,” “ Bishop Phillpoft’s Wanderings in the Holy Land,” 
“The Corn Question, by John Bunyan,” “Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, by the Earl of Cardigan,” “Savage on Civilization 
(2 vols.),” “An Impartial View of the Gorham and Denison 
Controversies, by Henry Bighop of Exeter,” “Mr. J. Horner on 
Poet’s Corner.” 
We recommend to the} lovers of bad puns this ingenious 
collection. 
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Damascus and the Lebanon. 


———— >. 


DAMASCUS stands in the midst of luxuriant gardens, which 
form an oasis of verdure, bordering on the great Syrian desert. 
It is abundantly watered by the Barada, the Abana of Scrip- 
ture, the Pharphar, and other streams that descend from the 
Anti-Lebanon. They are divided into many branches and 
distributed through the city and gardens, losing themselves at 
last in the Lake of the Meadows, to the east of Damascus. 

One of the most ancient cities of the world; perhaps the 
most ancient still existing as a city, for Babylon and Nineveh, 
Thebes and Memphis lie levelled with the dust. From the 
time of Abraham, when we first hear of it, its name runs down 
through all history ; but now, as we draw near to it, one figure 
stands out on the road before us. It is the ardent Saul, hasten- 
ing onwards, “breathing out threatening and slaughter,” really 
“thinking to do God service.” We look again, and see him 
cast down to the ground, “blinded, trembling, and astonished.” 
Once more we see him, led by the hand, humbly, like a little 
child, to learn in the city what the Lord would have him to do. 

The entrance to Damascus is very striking. We rode along 
a broad avenue, by the side of the Barada, planted on either 
side with trees, under the shade of which the inhabitants, in 
their bright Oriental dresses, were sitting or walking. Then 
we crossed a bridge and entered, through the Gate of Paradise, 
into the Mohammedan quarter, where the Hotel Dimitri is 
situated. It is a fine house, built by a wealthy citizen of 
Damascus for his own habitation. In the courtyard a fountain 
is playing, in the midst of bananas, pomegranates, and flowering 
shrubs. Galleries surround the courtyard, on which many of 
the rooms open, but mine looks on the little square in front 
of the hotel. Just opposite my window is a terraced garden, 
with latticed openings in the wall, from which a lady, dressed 
in pink silk tunic and violet mantle, with a little girl equally 
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magnificently attired, comes every now and then to look down 
at what passes in the street below. 

The Christian quarter of Damascus was almost entirely 
burned down during the massacres in 1860, when 6,000 
Christians perished in the city, and immense numbers in the 
Lebanon, where the Druses and the Turkish soldiery combined 
to fall on the Maronite population. In all 14,000 perished. 
The Mussulmans of Damascus have always had a fanatic hatred 
of Christians. Abd-el-Kader, the noble Algerian Emir, alone 
exerted himself to save the unfortunate victims, and, at the head 
of his Moors, he rescued great numbers. Besides the Latin 
Christians, there are over 5,000 Catholic Greeks in Damascus, 
also Maronites, Catholic Armenians, and Syrians, each having 
their own churches, with schools attached to them. The 
Franciscans, the Lazarists, and the Sisters of Charity have 
also schools. The Jesuit Fathers have recently established a 
mission in Damascus, and another in the Hauran. The Sisters 
of Charity have an orphanage and a dispensary, where the 
sick of all races and creeds receive medical assistance. 

In the afternoon we rode out with a dragoman to explore 
the city. The pavement is extremely slippery, and the horses 
had much difficulty in keeping their feet. This was a drawback, 
as was the dust outside the walls, for it is blowing a gale; 
otherwise the ride was very interesting. We passed through 
many covered, arched bazaars, filled with all the productions 
‘of the East, and picturesque exceedingly, reminding one of the 
Arabian Nights. We rode down “the street that is called 
Straight,” much altered since the days when Saul, blinded and 
contrite, spent three days praying and fasting in the house of 
Judas, but tradition still points out the house, which, once a 
church, has been transformed into a mosque. 

After some turnings and windings through narrow streets, 
we dismounted to visit one of the private houses of Damascus. 
The saloon, with raised dais at the upper end, mosaic pavement, 
delicate marble sculptures, and carved woodwork, was rich and 
beautiful ; but something of modern usages had penetrated even 
here, for instead of the divan there were arm-chairs, encrusted 
in mother-of-pearl and covered with Damascus silk. At the 
lower end of the room was a large fountain, a white marble 
tazza, supported on lions. The garden was a maze of 
trellised bowers and fountains, and roses were blooming lux- 
uriantly. 
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Our next halt was at the house of Ananias, where it was a 
joy to see the altar, with its cross and sacred symbols, telling 
it is a Catholic chapel. We then passed out beyond the walls, 
and saw the gate, now built up, which led into “the street 
called Straight,” and through which St. Paul was brought into 
Damascus, “led by the hand.” A little further is the house 
of George the Porter, where St. Paul was let down from the wall 
in a basket. The tomb of the faithful George is pointed out at 
a little distance, and, not far off, is the house of Naaman the 
Syrian, which, in gratitude for his own miraculous cure in the 
waters of the Jordan, he turned into a hospital for lepers, and 
a hospital for lepers it remains to this day. We continued our 
ride round the walls until the dust, or rather the fine sand the 
wind was bringing from the desert, became so blinding that we 
were glad to return to the city, and make the best of our way 
to Dimitri’s. 

The following morning we visited the great mosque. It was 
originally a temple of Baal, and in the courtyard a portion of 
the ancient heathen edifice may still be seen. A Christian 
church was built on the site, probably by the Emperor Arcadius. 
It was called the Church of St. John, the head of the holy 
Baptist being preserved init. Though changed into a mosque 
by the caliphs, it still retains the form of a Christian Basilica. 
It consists of a long and spacious nave, with side aisles, divided 
from the nave by a double row of fine columns, which the 
Mussulmans have whitewashed, as they have the mosaics with 
which the roof and walls were covered, where they have not 
destroyed them. A small portion, where there is no repre- 
sentation of the human figure, has been spared, and shows 
what the beauty of the building must have been. _ Towards 
the lower end of the nave is a tomb, enclosed by a grating, and 
held in great veneration by the followers of Islam. It contains 
the head of St. John, which in the Christian church was enclosed 
in a reliquary. 

In what was once a side chapel is the tomb of Saladin. The 
sarcophagus of the great captain was originally enclosed in a 
covering of carved cedar wood, which had become deteriorated 
by age. When the Czar Nicholas, then Archduke, visited 
Damascus, he expressed a desire to replace the cedar-wood by 
a covering of marble. The offer was unfortunately accepted. 
The modern casing is coarsely sculptured, in the worst taste, 
and entirely out of character with the surroundings. The tall 
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green turban of Saladin lies on his tomb, and near him reposes 
one of his generals. 

We scrambled up one hundred and fifty-nine steep steps in 
the dark, preceded by a boy carrying a taper, to the top of the 
loftiest minaret, M/adinet el-Arous—the Minaret of the Bride. 
We were amply repaid by the magnificent view obtained from 
the gallery that runs round it. The great city, with its innu- 
merable minarets and cupolas, surrounded by a belt of vivid 
green, losing itself on two sides in the apparently boundless 
plain, and, on the others, contrasting strangely with the tawny 
arid hills. Beyond, Mount Hermon, still crowned with snow, the 
range of the Anti-Lebanon, and, far away, barely to be dis- 
tinguished from the silvery clouds that rest on it, the lofty 
summits of Lebanon. 

The remainder of the day was spent in wandering through 
the bazaars, which everywhere present the most picturesque 
aspect. In the open shops on either hand were piled up rich 
stuffs, carpets, furniture incrusted with mother-of-pearl, brass 
and enamel work, rich arms, saddlery adorned with velvet and 
gold embroidery—all the varied productions of the East. Men 
sat cross-legged on their divans working at their several trades. 
In the silversmith’s bazaar little furnaces were burning, and 
the articles were being manufactured and sold by the same 
man. 

April 17.—We were off at half-past seven. Our road lay up 
the steep hill from which Mahomet looked down for the first 
time on Damascus, and declared he would not enter the city 
because it was Paradise, and he could only go there once. The 
view is indeed surpassingly beautiful. The great city, with its 
gleaming white minarets, surrounded by far-spreading gardens, 
the intense green contrasting wonderfully with the tawny and 
reddish mountains beyond. The path, for some time, was over 
and among arid, undulating sand-hills, then it plunged into the 
ravines of the Barada (Abana), a sparkling, rapidly-rushing 
mountain stream. A piercing wind was blowing, and it was 
bitterly cold, or at least felt so after the hot szvocco we suffered 
from at Damascus. We stopped to lunch at £/-Fiajeh, a 
lovely spot at the principal source of the Barada. The water 
rushes forth from a natural cavern—not a tiny spring, but a 
river, new born, yet an impetuous stream. It seems to rise 
from below, boiling up and pouring, in crystal cascades, over 
the great blocks of stone that have fallen from the temple of 
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Pan that stood above, and which is still a grand ruin. No 
more beautiful spot could have been found for the worship of 
the sylvan god. Part of the rocky roof of the cavern has fallen 
in, and, through the aperture, a stray sunbeam glints down, and 
lights up the foaming waters. Beyond El-Fidjeh the road 
follows the course of the Upper Barada, where the stream, 
though diminished of more than half its volume, is. still 
considerable, and flows rapidly between lofty precipices of 
reddish limestone. Near Sowk-cl-Barada, the ancient Abila, 
the natives point out, on the summit of a hill, a gigantic 
tomb, according to Mussulman tradition that of Abel, who 
was carried thither by Cain, and there buried. The followers 
of Islam have a wonderful devotion for the tombs of the 
Patriarchs, and, real or fictitious, pretend to possess them all, 
from Adam and Eve downwards, and make frequent pilgrimages 
to them. Further on the river forces its way between cliffs that 
almost meet, and on the face of these cliffs are many sepulchres 
excavated in the rock, and Latin inscriptions, telling how the 
Emperors Marcus Aurelius, Antoninus, and Lucius Verus 
reconstructed the rock-cut road, which had been destroyed by 
the violence of the stream. 

Where the valley enlarges again we left the track, crossing 
some fields to gain a nearer view of a beautiful water-fall, the 
foam of which, blown by the wind, rose in a graceful feathery 
curve. At its foot stood a little mill. Then we emerged ona 
broad valley, well watered and fertile, planted with poplars, 
mingled with walnut and apple trees just coming into bloom. 
We camped in a meadow, near the little town of Zebedany, at 
an elevation of three thousand two hundred feet. 

April 18.—Our road this morning lay between hedges of 
blooming hawthorn, enclosing orchards of apple, fig, almond, 
apricot, and walnut trees. Wherever there is water the vege- 
tation is luxurious; the streams that rush down from the 
mountains have a fringe of vivid green, and where the valleys 
expand, there is an oasis of verdure. Beyond all is arid and 
stony. The air is sharp and crisp, but the piercing wind of 
yesterday is gone, and the morning is delightful. My horse 
seems to feel the exhilaration of the mountain air, and whereas 
for the last three or four days, fatigued by the severe ascents 
of Mount Thabor and Soubeibeh, I have had to urge him on 
to make him keep pace with his companions, when we come 
to an elevated plateau, where the ground is level and free from 
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stones—a rare thing in Syria—and two or three of the party 


set their horses at a canter, he dashes after them, and, the spirit 
of emulation seizing them, we enjoy a delightful gallop of two 
or three miles, which only comes to an end when we again reach 
steep and stony ground. 

After ascending gradually for about four hours, we reach a 
summit, one of the last spurs of the Anti-Lebanon, through 
the gorges of which we have been winding for the last two days, 
and the whole mighty range of the Lebanon proper, with the 
broad valley that separates us from it, bursts suddenly on the 
view. The wonderful beauty of ‘that sight would repay a longer 
and more fatiguing journey. Deep Indian red the soil of the 
valley, streaked and variegated with brilliant green ; purple cloud 
shadows flitting over it, producing tints of indescribable love- 
liness. On the mountains the red fades upwards into pink, 
marbled with delicate grey. Higher the grey is streaked with 
snow, till, on the summits, the snow reigns supreme, and loses 
itself in half-transparent veils of mist. Above all, a sky of 
purest blue, with silvery clouds floating across it. 

It is hard to leave a scene of such extraordinary beauty, 
but we have an hour's ride before us to reach our halting-place, 
which we see in the distance, marked by a solitary walnut-tree, 
under whose spreading branches we are glad to rest. Down- 
wards afterwards till we come to the brow of a hill, beneath 
which lies Baalbeck, surrounded by a broad belt of verdure, 
the lofty colonnade of the great temple and the other buildings 
of the acropolis glowing like gold against the vapoury purple 
mountains. As we descend, they stand out against the blue sky. 
No finer situation for a city could be chosen than that which 
Baalbeck occupies, at the head of the great valley that divides 
the Lebanon from the Anti-Lebanon. The little modern town 
is lost, and disappears beneath the grandeur of the ruins. We 
left it on one side, and went to our camping ground, in the 
courtyard’ of the great temple, which we entered by a long, 
vaulted subterranean passage. Our tents had not yet arrived, 
so, after a glance around, I went, guided by a native Catholic, 
in search of the United Greek church. 

It is a poor building, arranged and ornamented as all Greek 
churches are, a lattice shutting off the part reserved for women, 
and the sanctuary concealed behind a screen. I was kneeling 
before it when a Greek priest appeared at my side. The long 
black locks hanging unkempt over his shoulders, his swarthy 
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complexion, black eyes, worn cassock and tall birettta were so 
exactly like what I had been accustomed to see in Jerusalem, 
that I thought it possible there might be a mistake, and, looking 
up at him, inquired: “You are United Greeks, are you not?” 
“Yes,” he replied, “we are in communion with our Holy Father 
the Pope.” He pronounced the name of the Holy Father with 
love and tenderness, laying his hand on his breast, and looking 
upwards with an expression of joy. It was evident how highly 
he prized unity with the Holy See, and my delight was not less 
to find, in that remote Syrian valley, the Ancient Greek Church, 
one with ourselves in faith and charity. He spoke French fairly. 
The Bishop, he said, was out, or would have been glad to see 
me. We arranged that I should hear Mass at half-past six 
to-morrow morning, and then he offered to accompany me to 
see everything worth seeing in Baalbeck. 

As we walked along he told me he was Father Spiridon 
Salamé, a Basilian monk from the monastery of St. John in the 
Lebanon. He had been sent to Baalbeck, at the request of the 
Bishop, to say Mass and teach the boys’ school. The schools 
for girls are taught by the Sisters of the Sacred Heart from 
Zahleh. We went first to a place where the Turkish Governor 
has begun to make excavations. The workmen had just dug 
out the figure of a woman seated in a niche, and laid bare the 
top of an arch, the building to which it belongs being still 
underground. “ Baalbeck is there,” said Father Spiridon, point- 
ing downwards, and, indeed, the whole ancient city is apparently 
buried beneath the modern one and the surrounding fields and 
orchards. We next went to the quarries from which the building 
material for the temples was taken. It is a coarse-grained grey 
marble, veined with orange, to which time and a southern sun 
give a golden hue. One block, squarely cut, but not yet 
detached from the rock, remains as the workmen left it some 
three thousand years ago. Its size is enormous, being 7o feet 
long, 14 feet high, and 13 feet wide. I imagined it would be 
impossible to remove such a mass, and suggested that it was 
possibly intended to subdivide it into smaller portions; but, on 
proceeding to make the circuit of the outer wall of the acropolis, 
we saw stones almost as large actually employed in them. There 
are three which measure 60 feet in length, 13 feet in height, and, 
no doubt, as much in breadth. They are not on the lowest tier, 
but at a height of 18 feet above the present level of the ground. 
Many others are of dimensions not much smaller. How they 
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were transported from the quarry, raised to their present posi- 
tion, and placed with perfect precision, is a marvel. 

On returning to the camp I was about entering my tent 
when three Sisters of the Sacred Heart, accompanied by some 
young women, made their appearance. They were all natives 
of the Lebanon. One of the young girls spoke good French, 
and acted as interpreter. “Are you a Protestant Catholic?” 
was the first question. “There is no such thing,” I replied. 
“No Protestants are Catholics.” “But there are Protestant 
ladies who come here from Beyrout, to try to get children to 
go to their schools, and they say they are Catholics, and that 
there is no difference.” “They are not Catholics,” I repeated, 
“for they are not in communion with the Holy See; but I am 
a Catholic, as you are.” The girl repeated this triumphantly to 
the Sisters, and, all doubts being set at rest, we became good 
friends immediately. It is not the first time I have found the 
simple assertion: “I am a Catholic,” received with suspicion, 
thanks to the persistent assumption of the name by those who 
have no right to it. 

The joy of the good Sisters was great; the young women 
told me they were “Children of Mary,” and several little girls 
came and joined the party. They all surrounded me, talking 
and gesticulating, and the little interpreter had much to do. 
Then she began to teach me Arabic, till at last I was obliged to 
tell them I had been on horseback from early morning, and 
must rest in my tent a few minutes before the evening meal, 
but would go to see them to-morrow. 

A lovely night tempted us from the tents to view the great 
temple by moonlight. Very grand and mysterious it looked. 

I rose at five, and accompanied by my guide went to the 
church. At six Mass was sung at the high altar. The numerous 
plaintive £yries were chanted ; the Epistle was read by a boy 
standing in the middle of the church, the Gospel by a priest in 
front of the altar, with his face to the people. Two lectors at 
desks also read and chanted occasionally. The whole was in 
Greek. When this Mass was ended, Father Spiridon said his 
at a side altar ; a Low Mass, short, with little chanting. 

On leaving the church I found him waiting to invite me to 
take coffee. I would have excused myself, but he seemed 
grieved, and said it would be an honour if I would accept, 
so I accompanied him to his little dwelling, close by. As he 
entered his room I paused a moment at the door whilst he 
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threw a carpet over his bed, which, in Oriental fashion, imme- 
diately became converted into a divan. I sat down on the end 
of it, whilst he seated himself on the floor, partially covered with 
a few mats. “I ama monk,” he said, as he did so, “and bound 
to poverty.” Implying that his rule allows no other seat. Two 
or three of his boys came in at the open door, and stood, gazing 
curiously at the stranger, and a little girl, from the Sister’s 
school, joined the party. Presently two tiny cups and a little 
brass coffee pot were brought in by a bigger boy, and very good 
the coffee was, much better than I shall get at the tents. 

Father Spiridon told me, when I took leave of him, that the 
Bishop would be glad to see me a little later, and accordingly, 
as I was exploring the ruins, he came to conduct me to his 
house, which adjoins the church. I was shown into a divan, and 
presently the Bishop entered, a tall, fine-looking man, still in the 
prime of life. He wore a red silk cassock, and over it a violet 
silk robe, with the tall Greek biretta. He speaks French per- 
fectly, and is very courteous and dignified. He told me he knew 
Cardinal Manning, having met him at the Vatican Council. 
Sweetmeats and bonbons from Damascus were brought in on 
a tray, followed by the tiny cups of coffee, which one can never 
refuse in the East. 

The Bishop asked many questions about the progress of the 
Church in England, and gave me in return a great deal of infor- 
mation about Baalbeck. It was founded, he has no doubt, 
in the very early Phoenician times ; the Cyclopean stones in the 
outer wall of the temple are of that epoch. It was the head- 
quarters of the worship of Baal, the Sun, and therefore the 
Romans called it Heliopolis. The great temple was the Temple 
of the Sun; the smaller temple, now called by that name, is 
of later date. The change came about this way. The Romans, 
when they took possession of the city, dedicated the great 
Temple of Baal to all the gods, and built a smaller temple in 
honour of the local deity, the Sun. 

The place was so deeply imbued with paganism that 
Christianity gained no footing here during the first three 
centuries. Under Constantine churches were built and a 
bishopric founded, which has come down, without interruption, 
to the present day. The Greek schism is of late date in Baal- 
beck and numbers few adherents, the Church here having 
always remained in communion with the Holy See. Once 
only, about two hundred years ago, a schismatic Bishop was 
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appointed, but when the people found, from his teaching, that 
he was not a Catholic, they turned him out, and a new Bishop 
was consecrated. There are now some schismatic Greeks in 
Baalbeck, and they have a Bishop of their own, but the majority 
are Catholics. The united Greeks use the same ritual as the 
whole Greek Church, that composed by St. John Chrysostom 
in the fifth century. 

We talked so long that at last two young men who had been 
waiting all the time rose and went out. I apologized for being 
the cause of their leaving and for taking up so much of the 
Bishop’s time, but he assured me he had nothing to do, and that 
what they had to say was of no immediate importance. “They 
have a case of litigation,” he said, “ about which they want to 
consult me. I am obliged to add to my episcopal functions 
those of lawyer and judge. When my people have disputes 
they cannot settle they bring them to me, instead of taking 
them before the Turkish tribunals. I devote one day a week 
to hearing them, Friday, but this,’ he added, smiling, “is not 
Friday, it is Thursday.” 

Shortly after a distinguished looking young man entered. 
The Bishop introduced him as belonging to one of the principal 
families of Baalbeck. “His name is Mitran, which means 
Bishop. One of his ancestors was Bishop of this see. He had 
been married before he was Bishop, and his children were called 
the Bishop’s children. Hence the name Mitran or Mitred.” I 
then rose to take leave, the Bishop giving me his blessing 
and expressing many good wishes for my journey and safe 
return to my native country. The good Basilian monk was 
waiting for me, to conduct me to the establishment. of the 
Sisters. They showed me the school, divided into three classes, 
in separate rooms; my little French-speaking friend teaching 
the upper class. The Mother Superior expressed great delight 
at my visit. She talked much and I understood her meaning 
almost as much from her animated gestures and play of counte- 
nance as from the imperfect translation, which could not keep 
pace with her words. She gave me a pretty purse, made by one 
of the children, and two little cakes of Arab bread, sweet and 
spiced, not quite to European taste. These Lebanon Christians 
appear a very warm-hearted, simple-minded people, loving the 
Catholic Church with a tender devotion, their love overflowing 
over every one belonging to her communion. 

On leaving the Sisters Father Spiridon proposed a walk to 
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the upper source of the Abana. We accordingly passed through 
the main street, or bazaar, which was crowded with people, and 
then followed a well-kept road to the open country. The upper 
source has none of the grandeur of the lower one, but a quiet 
sylvan beauty of its own. as-el-Ain, the fountain is called— 
the King of Sources, and the water is the best in Syria. It 
wells up, gently and abundantly, from the gravel and flows, pure 
and clear as a diamond, over a pebbly bed where water-cress 
and brook-lime are growing. At a little distance it divides into 
two branches, and surrounds a meadow where children are at 
play. Dressed in bright yet delicate colours they flit about on 
the green sward, under the willow trees—“ willows by the water 
courses.” No doubt the Syrian sun gives beauty to these vivid 
tints. Beneath an English sky the white might look soiled, 
the pink and red, pale blue and green and yellow appears 
tawdry and faded. Here they flash like the plumage of birds 
as the boys jump and run and chase each other from sun to 
shade, and shade to sunlight. Now a little maiden of five 
summers comes along, holding fast by the hand of her father, 
a tall swarthy Mussulman. She wears a pink frock, and her 
black hair is half concealed by a blue gauze veil, fringed with 
silver. Her large dark eyes are made larger and darker by 
the blackened eyelids, and her finger-nails are tinted red. 

This pleasant meadow is the favourite evening resort of the 
inhabitants of Baalbeck during the summer; the murmuring 
waters, fresh from their birthplace, keep it cool at all times. 
“Even the Bishop,” said Father Spiridon, “comes occasionally 
to sit here on sultry summer evenings: with great decorum,” he 
added, “and accompanied by his priests.” 

Returning towards the city we visited the well-preserved 
ruins of a beautiful little edifice of Corinthian architecture. A 
temple of Venus the guide-books call it, but Father Spiridon 
told me it was the Palace of St. Vergna. I am not sure about 
the name, or how it should be spelt, but he said she was the 
grand-daughter of the Emperor Claudius, that her father was 
Governor of Baalbeck and a fierce persecutor of Christians. 
On one occasion when he was absent in Rome she became a 
Christian, a priest appearing to her in a vision and bidding her 
follow him to a church where she was baptized. Her father, on 
his return, seeing the cross on his daughter’s breast, asked what 
it meant. “I ama Christian,” she replied. “And do you not 
know,” exclaimed the father, “that I hate Christians and kill 
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them?” As, notwithstanding his threats, she persisted in 
confessing the faith, he ordered her to be put to death, but fire 
descended from heaven and destroyed the executioners. Such 
was the legend as I made it out from the imperfect French of 
the narrator; I was sorry not to have heard it earlier, that I 
might have asked the Bishop about this virgin martyr. 

Not far from this are the ruins of a beautiful church, used 
later as a mosque, but now abandoned. The nave is divided from 
the aisle by pillars with Corinthian capitals, half buried in the 
ground. The Christian font still remains. In the atrium a 
spreading tree grows, and beneath its shade is the fountain used 
for the Moslem ablutions. Portions of porphyry columns, 
shattered capitals and other fragments lie around. 

In the afternoon I had sought out a shady spot under the 
portico of the lesser temple when Father Spiridon again 
appeared. He brought me some Arabic verses of his own 
composition, beautifully written out, as a souvenir of my visit to 
Baalbeck. The school children also came swarming round me, 
and the little French mistress made another attempt to teach 
me Arabic. 

When they were gone I proceeded to examine the ruins. 
The six gigantic columns of the great temple, with their frieze, 
tower high in solitary grandeur. They are worn with age, and 
it is a marvel that they still remain erect. The walls of the 
smaller temple are entire, and so is a considerable portion of 
the massive colonnade surrounding it. The beautifully sculp- 
tured facade is almost perfect. The central portion of the 
lintel has given way, and is supported by a column of masonry, 
ugly, but necessary to prevent its falling. Fragments of 
enormous columns, capitals, and friezes lie around in grand 
confusion. The Saracens turned the Acropolis into a fortress, 
and portions of the walls built by them remain, pigmy-looking 
things compared to the ancient constructions. The old fosse 
has become a luxuriant garden ; beyond stretches the beautiful 
plain ; above rises Lebanon, keeping untiring watch, as he has 
done whilst so many races and generations of men have come 
and gone, leaving behind them the records of their toil, of their 
skill, and of their worship. The old divinity of the place, the 
sun, adored because of his material strength and beauty, is 
casting a mantle of golden glory over the scene, as he sinks 
westwards. Thank God that the Sun that knows no setting, 
the true Light of the world, has cast down the idols from their 
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places, and reigns here in a few simple, loving hearts. Benedicite 
sancti et humiles corde Domino. 

April 20.—It was arranged we should start at six, but it is 
difficult to get so large a party together, and we were not off 
till half an hour later. We rode down the broad valley I have 
admired so much these two days. The green corn is broken 
by patches of dark red earth, prepared for a summer crop, a 
species of millet on which the rain must never fall, therefore 
it is sown so late. We crossed the valley diagonally and began 
to ascend the lower slopes of the Lebanon. At Kerac Néuh 
we stopped to lunch. It is a Mussulman village, dusty and 
shadeless. Our carpets were spread under the shelter of the 
wall of a stable, and on them we sat by the roadside, the 
inhabitants standing opposite staring at us. We then went to 
visit the reputed tomb of Noah, from which the place takes its 
name. If the body of Noah really reposed in this tomb and 
was at all in proportion to it, he must have been extraordinarily 
tall and thin, for it is eighty feet long by about two feet wide. 
It is covered with silk, is enclosed in a building, and is held in 
great veneration by the followers of the Prophet. 

Above Kerac Néuh is Moullaka, a Druse village, and, 
separated from it by a deep ravine, Zaleh, a flourishing town, 
principally inhabited by Maronites. Three or four of our party 
were anxious to visit a Maronite church, so we let the main 
body go forward, and, guided by one of our Catholic waiters, 
threaded our way through the steep, slippery streets; but he, 
I believe intentionally, for he knew I wished to visit the 
establishment of the Jesuit Fathers, took us there instead. 
Nothing, however, would induce my companions to enter, or 
even to dismount; so as I could neither leave them long 
outside, nor remain behind alone, I was obliged, with regret, 
to decline the kind offer of the Father Superior to show me 
over the schools, and to content myself with a visit to the 
church, in which repose the remains of two Jesuit Fathers, 
massacred by the Druses in 1860. Two lay-brothers also 
perished, and the house was burnt down; it was rebuilt in 1875. 
About eight hundred children are educated by the Jesuits, who 
also devote themselves to giving ecclesiastical conferences to 
the Maronite and United Greek clergy, and to mission work 
in the Lebanon. 

After more scrambling up and down very steep streets we 
at last reached the Maronite church, but here a fresh disappoint- 
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ment awaited my companions. “Why, it is exactly like a 
Roman church!” they exclaimed, hurrying out again. And 
so, indeed, it was. There was the altar, with its Crucifix and 
sacred ornaments ; there the representation of the Sacred Heart, 
of the Blessed Virgin, and round the walls the Stations of the 
Cross. A Maronite priest came to us. Unfortunately he could 
speak nothing but Arabic. The Maronites were united to the 
Catholic Church some centuries ago, and they use the ancient 
Syriac ritual. 

We camped higher up the mountain, on green sward, by the 
side of a stream, fringed with trees and shrubs. It is our last 
night under canvas. There is no chill in the air in this elevated 
mountain region. We all sit outside the tents after nightfall, 
and the young men of the party give us a little concert of 
English songs and ballads. When it is over a wilder music 
begins. The whole band of muleteers and camp servants, 
armed apparently with the pots and pans used in cooking, 
come jangling them together, singing and dancing around us. 
Then follow war dances and grotesque dramatic representations; 
the wild figures, dressed up in the most uncouth fashion, gesti- 
culating, screaming, and prancing about in the moonlight. 

April 21.—We started early, and at Chtorah fell into the 
carriage road from Beyrout to Damascus, made by the French 
in 1860. It ascends the Lebanon by bold zig-zags, affording, 
at every turn, grand views of Mount Hermon and of the valley 
we have left behind us. On reaching the summit of the pass 
the character of the scenery changes. The mountain is cleft 
by wild ravines, bordered by precipices of deep red rock, and, 
in the valleys, fig-trees, olives, and wild flowers re-appear. 

We halted in an olive wood, Beyrout lying far below us by 
the side of the blue sea, Most of the party were anxious to 
reach the city as early as possible, but I was glad to linger in 
so charming a spot, and so stayed behind with two who, being 
fatigued, were glad to rest longer. We rode gently down the 
mountain, but, just as we were entering the town, the horse of 
one of my companions, who was riding a little in advance with 
an attendant, shied violently and threw him heavily. He was 
not seriously injured, but received a severe contusion and 
strain and was obliged to remain behind in Beyrout. This 
is the only serious accident that has happened to our caval- 


cade. 
April 22, Sunday—I went early to the Capuchin Church 
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of St.Louis. A Latin, a Maronite, and a Greek Mass were 
being said at the same time at three different altars. Then 
came a sermon in Arabic, when I left and returned later for 
High Mass. 

The climate of Beyrout feels hot and relaxing after the fresh 
mountain air, and my large, well appointed room, with all the 
comforts of civilization, pleases me less than the breezy tent 
and the free life in the saddle. 

The Jesuit Fathers have a magnificent establishment in the 
upper part of the town. There are nearly 500 boys in the 
schools, divided into three classes, with separate class-rooms 
and dormitories, all large, lofty and well ventilated ; sun and 
light everywhere. There is also a gratuitous day-school, 
separated from the rest of the building. In the ecclesiastical 
seminary are seventy-five students. Noah’s Ark, the Father 
who conducted us called it, as it includes students of all 
countries, and of seven different rites. The laboratory and 
scientific department is supplied with the newest and most 
perfect instruments, and a faculty of medicine has been 
recently added to the College, which already numbers several 
students. The printing department is complete, from the 
foundry, where the type, in various Oriental characters is cast, 
and the rooms where English and American printing presses 
ard rapidly throwing off sheet after sheet, to the galleries where 
boys, with nimble fingers are folding the pages, and lay-brothers 
are binding the volumes. The library contains a large collection 
of books in all languages. Everything required in the house is 
prepared by the community, which numbers, Fathers and lay- 
brothers included, eighty-five members ; all working smoothly, 
every one in his right place and engaged in the occupation 
suited to his abilities, owing to the admirable Jesuit organization. 
The church is handsome, the numerous columns of rare marble 
that adorn it are from ancient Phoenician temples. From the 
broad terraces magnificent views are obtained of the bay, the 
shipping, the houses rising above each other, and, behind, of the 
soft folds of Lebanon. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Foop that pleases and pleasantly assimilates is productive of 
wit in the few, good humour in the many, talkativeness in some, 
attentive silence in others; and good wine, though it needs no 
bush, marks its own presence by emphasizing these effects: but 
when the diner happens to be nourishing evil thoughts at the 
same time, so that his mind is like the Pontic monarch who 
fed on poisons, evil, being aggressive in its nature, enters into 
the pleasantness of easy digestion and makes it bear witness 
in favour of the evil thinking. Crayston, who had not felt 
satisfied with himself or with his cause before, was on comfort- 
able terms with both when he left the dining-room to hear 
the Stranger’s final reply. 

Yet he walked very slowly upstairs, and stood still for a 
minute or two several times. There was little disposition in 
him then to put forth a smile of any kind, less when he came 
near the Stranger’s room, and least when, on opening the door, 
he found him standing in the middle of the room, dressed as 
for a journey. He started, became red and angrily pale by 
turns, and sitting down uneasily, listened with strained attention 
for what he might have to hear. 

“T have little to add,” said the Stranger, “and little time to 
say it in—very little time, since I have no longer the right or 
the will to be here—but the little I have to say must be said. 
What the nature of your intentions were, when you volunteered 
to be my guardian, or afterwards, when I was in a manner 
adopted and in a state of probation, or after that, when you 
chose me to be your heir, you know best. It is not for me 
to judge, neither have I any wish to do so. But I wish to thank 
you for all the material helps that you have given me, all the 
education (excluding its principles), all the means of seeing and 
studying many countries and many people, all the advantages 
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of good society in England and elsewhere. I thank you for all 
these, taking them at their intrinsic value. They have brought 
about the sudden and complete annihilation of hope in this life 
and secured the guarantee of time against every career; but 
I thank you for them, as being advantages in themselves. If 
there is any other that I have forgotten to mention, I beg to 
thank you for that also. And I wish to add, that if I have, 
at any time, or in any way, failed in the duty towards yourself 
that our relative positions demanded, I beg your pardon .for 
the same, and am ready to say so before any one you might 
like to hear it, after hearing the whole story, but not till then. 
There is one more thing to say, only one, and one minute will 
suffice to say it in. But it must be said, for it concerns us both 
in the relations that have been; and though I am not bound 
or required to say it by any law of honour, duty, or justice, 
nor by any other law or custom whatsoever, I will not give 
any one the opportunity of saying that, even in self-defence, 
I have taken so much as a legitimate advantage. What I have 
to tell you is, that, in self-defence, I shall go to Monksgallows 
and clear myself before Lady Ledchester.” 

Crayston, though guarded on all points, winced a little, but 
he turned the gesture into a smile of defiance, and said care- 
lessly, “ Clear yourself of what ?” 

“Of seeming to have behaved as badly as I could,” answered 
the Stranger, “and, at the least, acted dishonourably towards 
one whom, at the best, I never could deserve. I have appeared 
there in a character that I am now unable to maintain. On 
the faith of your word I have committed myself to the respon- 
sibility of all but an explicit engagement. Without any fault 
of my own, I am compelled by circumstances over which I have 
no sort of control in conscience, or even in possibility, to act as 
if this had never been, disappear from the neighbourhood at an 
hour’s notice, and leave, as the only trace of what I was, a name 
tainted by false suspicions reasonably formed. Lady Ledchester 
at least shall know the truth.” 

“Should you consider that,” said Crayston, “to be a wise 
act, assuming the case to stand as you suppose? Wouldn't it 
rather be cutting the ground from under your feet? I think 
you will see that it would. The effect would be fatal to the 
marriage, for it could only persuade her to regard it as im- 
possible now or at any time, and to feel sure that she had not 
heard the whole truth. She has known me too long and too 
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well to believe me capable of unfair dealing with any one, 
especially you, for whom I have done so much and for so long 
atime. Your word against mine would be suspected a priori 
by her and by Lord Ledchester, not only because you are a 
new acquaintance, while I am a very old friend of the family, 
but also on account of your conversion; for both of them have 
very strong opinions (amounting to prejudices) on that subject, 
particularly about its effects on the habit of truthfulness. I 
tell you this in your own interest only. If I were to consult 
my own, I should say, ‘Do as you propose ;’ for if they hear 
nothing about it from either of us, they will be likely to wonder 
at my silence, and fancy that I am not quite satisfied with my 
own share, but if you tell your own story, you will have the 
disadvantage of trying to persuade one who, under the circum- 
stances of the case, will certainly say, ‘ Quiz s’excuse s’accuse, and 
the permanent disadvantage of having said all you had to say.” 

“He has the advantage of me,” thought the Stranger, “in 
everything that applies to the case; for truth, justice, and honour 
have been put out of court. He is a judge in his own cause, 
with power to carry out his will, and influence to make his 
decision seem just. It is useless to stand unarmed arguing 
with the master of legions.” 

“That would be the advice I should give,” said Crayston, 
“if I believed your present position to be necessarily what you 
suppose. But I don’t believe it. Listen to reason, and you will 
see that for your own sake, for the sake of Lady Maud, for the 
sake of your own principles, your own reputation, your own 
self-respect, your own convictions, you ought to avoid such an 
unseemly appearance of haste. Think of Lady Maud, if not of 
yourself. Whatever you might say or do, people wou/d remark 
on it in a way that would be exceedingly painful for her to hear 
and impossible to disprove. You couldn’t make it look right. 
Every one knows what you were, no one knows the workings 
of your mind, and there would be nothing for outsiders to form 
an opinion from, except the fact that your conversion followed 
closely on your falling in love with her. You know as well as 
I do that fost hoc ergo propter hoc, would be said by every one 
in some form of plain English. When the world is in the right 
and oneself in the wrong, one can’t, as you know, stand against 
it; and if it isn’t in the right practically, but believes itself to be 
so and forms its judgment on right principles, one’s position, 
though different in conscience, is the same, relatively to them— 
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indeed worse, because a man who is conscious of having acted 
from right motives is powerless to defend himself against 
unconscious injustice from others, or at least for so many years 
that, before the misapprehension is cleared away, the effect of 
it has done its work. J might tell people till I was black in 
the face that I knew you to have acted conscientiously. No 
one would believe me. Perhaps even Lady Maud would not. 
Who could say for certain that she would, considering the short 
time that she has known you and the shorter time that you 
have taken to undo the convictions of your whole life.” 

“Not so short a time as you think,” said the Stranger. “I 
had no convictions. I had the shadow of other people’s artificial 
lights on me. I doubted everything. Doubts were before me 
in every shape, and grew and changed like the phantoms of a 
hideous dream. Conviction was just what I had not.” 

“Well,” said Crayston, “many earnest minds have to go 


” 





through that purgation 

“ Purgation from what, and for what ?” 

“The what from would be a large question to enter upon 
just now. There are so many mistakes and illusions and 
blunders, of one sort and another—but the what for could only 
refer to the knowledge of truth, which you, no less than myself, 
would consider to be worth any cost. But we have got off the 
question. What I was going to say is that no assurance on my 
part, no proofs of sincerity on yours, no amount of sympathy 
between yourself and your wife, would persuade people to 
believe in the straightforwardness of a conversion that happened 
while you were under the influence of the strongest possible 
temptation to be converted before you were fully convinced. 
But no one would or could think so if it happened afterwards. 
As a husband and a thoughtful man you would naturally be 
expected to examine the grounds of your wife’s religion; and 
even if people were to suppose that her influence could have 
influenced you in that (which I don’t for a moment believe 
either of you or of her in a question confined strictly to the 
individual conscience), they would only suppose that, by making 
you wish to be convinced, if you could, it had led you to look 
too much to one side of the question. They might say that, 
and probably would, and I should be very sorry to think they 
did; but a wife’s influence, even suppose that it coloured the 
question, differs oto ca/o from a direct influence of a temptation 
on the will. You would not like to have incautiously laid 
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yourself open to that imputation. You would regret it for her 
sake, and reproach yourself justly for having taken insufficient 
care of a reputation doubly dear to you as affecting her, belong- 
ing to her, given to her with your name, your affection, yourself. 
Think of this. Weigh it all carefully at your leisure, and you 
will see that what I have said is not answerable on any grounds 
whatever, intellectual, moral, or religious. I know all about 
mixed marriages, and why the Catholic Church objects to them 
asarule; but if you feel sure of your convictions, and she is 
equally sure of them, would she be making a mixed marriage 
within the meaning of the Catholic prohibition? Distinctly not. 
She would see at once that it was her duty, as a Catholic, to 
prevent the scandal of a hurried reception into the Church, timed 
exactly to fit in with the date of the engagement. No one 
would see it more clearly than herself, or indeed so clearly, for 
no one could be so much affected by the choice. If you do not 
follow my advice you will bitterly regret it. You will find out 
your mistake when it cannot be repaired. But I am confident 
that you will. You only want leisure for thinking. Think it 
out at your leisure—the accident seems to have happened en 
purpose. I had rather hear you some time to-morrow.” 

“Were it not fora higher law,” thought the Stranger, “that 
makes prudence inapplicable here, there would be no answer to 
this.” 

“If he only puts it off,” thought Crayston, “the thing is 
done. I have made it smooth for him, and he will—make it 
smooth for me.” 

“From every possible motive,” said the Stranger, “I would 
do as you wish, if I could; but the duty of professing the Faith 
commences with the possession of it.” 

Crayston leant over in his chair, and appeared to be think- 
ing, as indeed he was; but the attitude was intended to conceal 
the effect of the Stranger’s last words, and it did so within limits 
by the help of a flickering firelight that cast shadows on his 
face. When he looked up, its expression was grave and 
regretful, not melancholy. There was a touch of sadness in 
the set of his features, but hope sat in the corners of his mouth 
obediently. His eyes told nothing and promised much. 

“He plays his part well,” thought the Stranger, “but I 
know him.” 

“There are moments in life,” said Crayston, “or, more 
correctly, in the lives of some, when silence is the only 
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preparation for speaking, because the answer requires no 
thought but a great moral effort. It is my duty to you, Lady 
Maud and myself, to see that you have leisure to make up your 
mind finally, and I must ensure your having it.” 

“T require no time,” said the Stranger. “I have made up 
my mind irrevocably, after counting the full cost.” 

“Then,” said Crayston, “I am bound, for the sake of all 
concerned, to take care that the marriage and the conversion 
shall not appear to be too closely connected in point of time. 
That is my object. I said before dinner that I should have to 
change my intentions about you entirely, if you became a 
Catholic. But as I see that you are in earnest and not 
influenced by unworthy motives, I shall leave you to follow 
your conscience, and only take measures against precipitation- 
I wish you therefore to leave this place, not now, as your dress 
would seem to imply, but when you are fit to move—and keep 
away fora year. It is not much to do, if you really care about 
her, but it will test the staying qualities of your belief in the 
Catholic Church. You may not have been consciously influenced 
by the contemplated marriage; but I know that young earnest 
men, with high aspirations, an intense longing for truth and 
incomplete experience of delusions, are liable, more than others, 
to feel the attractiveness of that wonderful system and believe it 
to be what it seems. I nearly did so myself, when I was 
younger than you, and I have known several men who tried it 
in all earnestness, and after a full trial found it a delusion. They 
were not the better for their experience—it left them weary and 
sad, as disappointment always does—but experience must be 
bought. When you return at the end of a year, I will again 
give you every opportunity of meeting Lady Maud as I have 
hitherto. You will be in precisely the same position in every 
way. Meanwhile it is due to all concerned that you should not 
see her. This is the one condition I make: that you neither 
write to her, nor try to see her. Leave it all to me. You may 
rest assured that I will put you right with Lady Ledchester. 
I am certain she will perfectly agree with me. She will 
acknowledge that I should be unpardonably culpable if I didn’t 
ensure your having time enough to know what you are about ; 
and I am therefore bound, in honour and justice and by regard 
for yourself, to act as Ido. You will thank me hereafter, if you 
follow my advice exactly while you are away—my advice being 
that you should put off your reception for three months or 
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perhaps four. If you do as I advise, I shall be able to say that, 
having doubts, you had gone to study the question and settle 
your mind. Don’t interrupt me, but do as I say. The time 
will not seem long, if you consider what it saves you from, and 
the reward you have to look for at the end of it. Go where you 
like ; only let me hear from you now and then, and know where 
you are. Otherwise people would think that something was 
wrong. You will have the allowance you have had, and if you 
should happen to want more, write to me. You have always 
made good use of your money, and I wish you to have what 
you want.” 

The Stranger was about to speak, but Crayston rose up, and 
looking for his candle said, “ Don’t thank me—I know what you 
would say, and I hate to be thanked. Well, then, we have 
arranged that—haven’t we? Good night. You ought to be 
resting that broken rib.” 

Having said this in a gentle voice, the expression of which 
however, like that of his face, was ambiguous and nothing more, 
inasmuch as it told nothing with a double sound, he went back 
to the dining-room and began to drink a very small cup of coffee 
that was brought to him almost as soon as he appeared there. 
His mind was occupied—or indeed, perhaps, pre-occupied, for 
there was more of the future in it than of the present—but he 
kept the pre-occupying thoughts in a passive state then, and 
even afterwards, when, inhaling the fumes of a Turkish pipe in 
the smoking-room, he contemplated rather than thought, yet 
could hardly be said to contemplate even in the lowest sense of 
the word. Rather he accepted his own version of the case 
before him, and cared not to examine it below the surface at 
present. 

The Stranger laid himself down wearily on the bed in his 
travelling clothes, saying to himself: “Perhaps it was provi- 
dential that he went off without hearing me say what I must 
have said if he would have listened—that I cannot put off being 
received into the Church on any possible consideration. He has 
no right to know when it is, and he shall not know till he shall 
have known, after my return, that nothing has been said about 
it. I can take care of that, by keeping out of every one’s way. 
I wish I could avoid thinking of him in the meanwhile. I little 
thought that charity and gratitude could be so hard to feel. 
Humiliation is good, and I have it fully, I think. What else is 
there that is good, where all seems evil except the hope of 
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ending it? There is this, and I must lean on it, to support 
myself with. It gives me something to bear for her sake. But 
will she believe in me, if I go without seeing her—if I go 
without a word ? How cau she?” 

The evening passed, and the night—a long winter’s night, 
and the morning sun shone at last through the window-curtains 
of his room; but he had neither moved nor slept; for the 
question, “ How can she?” remained unanswered, and Crayston 
held the balance. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


WHILE Crayston, having enjoyed a refreshing sleep and a well- 
considered breakfast, was running his eyes over The Times to 
see what the latest news might be, the Stranger walked into 
the room, said “Good morning,” and sat down. 

“My dear fellow!” said Crayston, seeming surprised, which 
he was not, and pleased, which in a sense he was, “Is this 
wise ?” 

“T am sure that it is,” answered the Stranger with forced 
calmness. “I am able to travel, and therefore I had better go 
away at once. To stay here a moment longer than I can help, 
after what you told me last night, would look badly for us both, 
and worse for you than for me, because you would have no valid 
reason to give in explanation of my not going to Monksgallows 
after having written strongly to say that I should go there this 
morning. If I go at once, your promise to me last night removes 
that misapprehension. You promised me then to say that I 
have gone away with the intention of being a Catholic.” 

“I said to study the thing,” interrupted Crayston, “and 
settle your mind one way or the other.” 

“T hope you will not put it in that way,” said the Stranger. 
“Tf you do, and she believes it in its obvious meaning, she must 
think that I have gone back; for she knows what I was two 
days ago. You will simply ruin me. I depend on you to tell 
her the truth, and I trust in you to do it. I depend on you to 
explain why you wish me to go away without seeing her, and 
keep away for a whole year. You promised me last night to 
do so; but whatever may happen to me, she sa// know the 
truth about me sooner or later.” 


“Don’t excite yourself,” said Crayston. “I agree with you 
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perfectly. Rest assured that your reputation is in safe hands, 
and that I shall put it right with them. It zs better that you 
should go now, for the reasons you have mentioned. I was 
afraid that it would be too soon after your accident, but I see 
that you are right. Only take care of yourself. Where do you 
think of going ?” 

“T thought of staying just now in a little quiet place at 
Peveridge Bay, where I have been before, and where nobody 
knows who I am. It would be the nearest place (which is 
important for a few days) and the quietest; and if I drive to 
Lyneham Station, take the train to Wereford, and then hire a 
fly, no one will know where I am till I am somewhere else. I 
thought that afterwards London might be the best place for 
a while.” 

“Yes, that will do very well,’ said Crayston with cheerful 
solemnity. 

“ There is a train soon after eleven,” said the Stranger, “and 
I ought to be going in a few minutes. I packed a small port- 
manteau this morning, and left some other things to be sent 
after me to London.” 

In a few minutes the brougham came round, and Crayston 
came out of the dining-room, carrying several newspapers. 

“Well, good-bye for the present,” he said in his most en- 
couraging voice. “Take care of yourself, and don’t forget what 
I said about not being ina hurry. Don’t forget that, as far as 
any one can see, the happiness of one much dearer to you than 
yourself is entirely dependant on your acting with Catholic 
prudence. You have it all in your own power—even to make 
the time less. If you put off being a Catholic till March, there 
will be no reason why you shouldn’t come back just before they 
go to London ; and that would be the end of the difficulty.” 

The Stranger made no reply. “Well!” said Crayston in 
a very soft voice, ‘a year will seem short when you are fairly 
started in it, with the prospect before you. We measure in- 
tervals of time by the relative importance of that which is and 
of that which will be. When the future is all and the present 
nothing, the future is brought near by a sort of mental delusion. 
Let me hear from you one of these days, as soon as you can 
write conveniently.” 

The brougham drove off, and Crayston went out, lighting a 
mild cigar in a meditative attitude. If that meditation had been 
committed to writing, a judicious reader might perhaps read 
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between the lines more than Crayston put into plain thinking. 
There are people who seem to have two selves, when occasion 
requires—an inner self that means without the use of words, 
an outer self that thinks in words. Crayston was one of those 
people, and he had cultivated highly the low art, though he 
seldom required it in practice. When he did so it might be 
called, in a sense of its own, the fallacy of division, but the 
means employed were of the simplest kind. Untruth was its 
object and its result, and he had only to shut off a portion of 
his consciousness from the confidence of the other part by con- 
currence of a strong will and weak scruples. In fact, this outer 
and inner consciousness were playing a slow game of hide and 
seek ; the inner hiding, the outer waiting patiently for permission 
to search. 

He strolled through the shrubbery, down to the lodge and 
beyond, meditating on the surface of his intentions to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

“The conversion shall come to an end, or he shall not have 
the means of marrying. I gave him the option of putting it off 
till March, because he made out that I hadn’t warned him 
totidem verbis ; but he won't wait. I know he won't. He can't. 
I have the power of spoiling his life; and owing to my will, in 
curious combination with his obstinacy, it must go on to the 
bitter end. We are not yet advanced enough to prevent such 
unfortunate combinations. What an ill-arranged thing human 
life is, as far as our experience goes! I like him very much for 
his own sake, and still more on account of the interest that I 
have taken in him; and yet I shall be obliged, I am afraid, by 
the exigencies of my position, to spoil his life quite. All this 
comes of our not having free-will. The nobler the being the 
less chance there is of not crushing opponents. A weak will 
may glance off, but a strong one is fatal. It might be ignorantly 
objected in this case, that, if there is no free-will, he can’t help 
being obstinate about this, and therefore would suffer unjustly. 
But the will, though it can’t resist itself, can resist other wills; 
and therefore he could have resisted Lady Maud’s will when he 
found that she wanted to make him a Catholic. I suppose he 
is in the net now; but he walked into it voluntarily, knowing 
what it was, and he must get out or take the consequences. It 
isn’t my affair if he can’t get out. He is responsible for getting 
in. My reputation for consistency forbids all appearance of 
compromise with the Catholic Church. Every one who knows 
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me knows how I hate it above all things, though they don’t all 
know that I do so because there is no other Christianity capable 
of standing if that can be made to fall. They all know the 
facts, and many know why. But if every one were to think me 
justified in condoning this act of intellectual treason, / should 
not; and my will must always act in accordance with moral 
dignity.” 

While he was telling himself this, with much more of the 
same kind, the victim of moral dignity and executive will passed 
the wood where he had seen Mrs. Hopkins, a/ias Giannina 
Somebody, talking to the butler. He might have seen them 
then, if he had looked; but he was in no mood for looking 
about, and also it happened that Lord Ledchester was passing 
by on his way to the meet. He drew back into a corner of the 
carriage and covered his face with a travelling cloak. 

“What could I say?” he thought. “The truth? It would 
only put suspicions into his mind. But to speak, and to give 
no reason for going away, would be still worse. What if he has 
recognized me? Worst of all, perhaps—and I have passed him 
now.” 

Lord Ledchester had turned into a bridle-road close by, that 
slanted off on the left from the side opposite the wood. The 
Stranger felt a momentary impulse to stop the carriage, walk 
up to him, and plainly tell the whole truth, Why not? He 
had promised in his utmost need that he would not go to see 
Lady Maud, but he had never promised that he would not tell 
the cause of his journey to Lord Ledchester if he should meet 
him. Crayston had entitled himself to what was “nominated 
in the bond,” and no more. Yes—and Lady Maud would then 
hear the truth about him, still believe in him, whatever might 
be said or suppressed. But the question had another side, and 
he saw it when his hand was on the carriage door. Would Lord 
Ledchester tell Lady Maud? Would he not require to hear 
what Crayston had to say? and, after hearing it, would he 
believe the Stranger’s account ? and if not, could he in prudence 
tell it to her? Would it not be his duty to give Crayston’s 
version ? 

He threw himself back into the corner that he had left; and 
Lord Ledchester, having inferred from the crayfish on the 
brougham that Crayston had sent somebody to Lyneham 
Station, trotted gently along the bridle-road, comparing the 
different sorts of grievousness that Lady Maud had to choose 
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from in consequence of having turned. The Stranger could 
hardly be said to think, for thinking implies progress of the 
mind from one idea to another; and his was fixed, or, if it moved 
at all, returned at once to the unanswered question, “ How can 
she?” Crayston was thinking clearly within the limits that he 
had prescribed for himself till further orders ; and, about twenty 
minutes later, any one on the spot might have seen him strolling 
up the hill by the wood. In fact, somebody did see him, and 
he saw somebody—two somebodies. He turned about, not 
appearing to see them, and went back across the fields 
quickly. The result of this manceuvre was disastrous to one 
of the two somebodies; but it suited Crayston, who, as soon as 
he had returned home, rang for the butler, who, being then on 
his way from the wood, was not in the house. 

“Never mind,” said Crayston, when told what he knew. “It 
will do just as well by-and-bye.” 

The butler came round by the road as fast as he could, and 
as soon as he had recovered his breath, presented himself, saying 
that he had gone to a farmhouse for some eggs, because there 
were not enough at home. 

“Since when,” said Crayston, “has there been a farmhouse 
in the middle of that small wood where I saw you talking to a 
woman ?” 

“Twas asking my way, sir,” said the butler, who had prepared 
his reply; “and being a foreigner, I had much difficulty in 
understanding the dialect of. P 

“When she spoke Italian,” interrupted Crayston. “We had 
better understand each other clearly, for fear of mistakes that 
you would find unpleasant. You see, I happen to know one 
or two facts about you, which, in your interest, had better not 
be known further. I can tell you the whole story, if you 
like.” 

“Sir, we all have enemies, and in a foreign country 

“Would you like to hear what I know about you, and how 
I know it?” 

The unlucky alien signified by strong gestures that he had 
rather not. 

“Well then,” said Crayston, “I do know it; and there are 
people, not many miles from here, who know more about a 
certain Giacomo than you would like to be known in connection 
with the butler at Marlton. For instance, you wouldn’t like it 
to be known that your acquaintance with the woman I saw with 
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you half-an-hour ago has a remarkable connection with a certain 
transaction at e 

“Sir, this is not just. I have served you well.” 

“T never said you hadn’t. But what brings the woman here ? 
and where is she living ?” 

The butler slid at least six inches back, turned his head 
nervously towards the door, and remained silent. 

“T ask you where she is living,” said Crayston, “and I mean 
to know.” 

“She has been in London, sir, and I think at Ledchester 
with a friend. She has not been in England long.” 

“T don’t ask you where she 4as been. I ask you where she 





is living now.” 

“TI did not ask her where she is living, sir; I had not time 
enough. When I saw you returning I thought that you might 
want me, and I returned.” 

“Yes, but you know where she was before.” 

“She had been somewhere at the sea-side, sir, and had not 
any home then.” 

“Very likely; but she must have been going somewhere. 
People don’t live nowhere. Tell me where she was going, or you 
will make me suspect that she and you are on some nefarious 
business, and I shall feel in duty bound, of course, to take means 
about it.” 

“Do not ask me, sir, I beg you, to tell that. Honour forbids 
it. She has a good name, but calumny spreads almost from 


” 





nothing. Think, sir, what my feelings would be if 

“Nonsense. Do you take me for an amateur detective, or 
suppose that I should mix myself up with other people’s affairs, 
if I could possibly help it? You are only putting suspicions 
into my head by all this, and the only way of putting them out 
is to answer my question straightforwardly. It is for you to 
decide whether you will or not. I can’t make you tell me; but 
it comes to this: If you do, no harm will happen to either ; if 
you don’t, I shall not be able to answer for the consequences, 
You will have made me suspect so much, that I shall have to 
find her out through the police. I thought you were reformed 
when I took you into my service; but you are compelling me 
to believe that you have dealings with dangerous people, and I 
shall be driven to take measures accordingly. I give you two 
hours to think it over.” 

Having said this, he inclined his head stiffly, as much as to 
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say, “I don’t want you any more yet.” The butler poised himself 
on each foot by turns, took a rapid survey of the moral position, 
and fearing that more questions might crop up in the course of 
two hours, elected to give in cheerfully. 

“You see, sir,” he said, “1 had promised her to be cautious, 
because the poor woman had been so calumniated: and that 
made me hesitate. But I am quite ready to tell you. She is 
housekeeper at Raven’s Combe. Her name is Mrs. Hopkins.” 

“Are you sure that she is living there ?” 

“Yes, sir; I understood her to say so. The stories that you 
have heard, sir, are true, but not of her nor of me. The person 
who told you’ mistook her for another woman, who resembles 
her much, and mistook me for an unfortunate brother of mine, 
whom he had never seen.” 


“FE il povero calunniato 
Avilito, calpestato,” &c. 


thought Crayston. “Nothing is more common than mistaken 
identity of that sort. Most likely there was prejudice in it.” 

“The person who must have told you, sir, is a good man,” 
said the butler, “a man who would not say what he did not 
believe. But he is a great Papalino, and he knows that I am 
not. You know, sir, how such things 2 

“I do,” said Crayston, “and I didn’t believe in it; but I 
wanted to clear it up on your account.” 

The butler retired and Crayston remained. Each congratu- 
lated himself, the one on his wisdom, the other on his escape. 
Crayston was an acute man, but so was his butler. Crayston 
had two weak points—and his butler was aware of them— 
excessive belief in his own immediate judgment and the power 
of prejudice. 

“Claverock,” he said to himself, “wouldn’t have engaged 
her if there had been any screw loose. By-the-bye, I shall be 
going to dine and sleep at Raven’s Combe to-morrow, and I 
might get up an acquaintance with Mrs. Hopkins. I must be 
civil to young Dytchley, and speak of him kindly—up to a 
certain point.” 

Here his inner consciousness began to hide, the outer waited 
its turn patiently, and Crayston as a whole went out of the 
room. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


AT the entrance to Lyneham the Stranger roused himself to 
remember where he was going and why he had chosen that 
place, rather than somewhere else. The reason was evident but 
not valid. He had chosen Mick’s house because it was com- 
paratively near to Lady Maud, and yet out of Crayston’s reach ; 
but how could he be received into the Church at Peveridge Bay? 
Send for a fly and go to Freville Chase? That would be 
virtually proclaiming, with every aggravation of place and 
circumstance, the date of the act. It would irritate Crayston’s 
pride beyond measure, and invite him to take advantage of the 
loosely-worded conditions that he had made. The Stranger took 
his ticket for London. 

It so happened that, while he was thinking of his friends at 
Freville Chase, they were thinking of him. Father Merivale 
was on his way to the village of Chase End when he met Lord 
and Lady de Freville walking in a ferny hollow of the Chase. 

“How do you get on with the Stranger?” said Lord de 
Freville. 

“Ts that the name he is called by ?” asked Father Merivale, 
guessing who was meant. 

“Yes, and a very descriptive one,” said Lady de Freville 
“ At least I thought so when I saw him first. He had lived 
among such very uncongenial people—worse than uncongenial, 
poisonous people—who had not infected him, but made him 
weary and hopeless. It was written on his face when I met 
him in the avenue; but when I saw him last that expression 
had gone completely. Has he been to you since ?” 

“He has, and asked me to receive him into the Church,” 
answered Father Merivale. “He was thoroughly prepared, and 
said he would come to-day, but he has not come and not 
written. I can’t account for it, unless he has had some 
accident ; for, if I know anything of character, he is one of the 
last men to fail in will or conscience, and still less in both.” 

“T don’t know Crayston,” said Lord de Freville, “ but he is— 
well! he is, as I have heard, a Liberal obstructionist, and a 
dilettante professor of all subversive ‘isms,’ and a compounder 
of them into his own ‘ism,’ which is a mixture of all that is 
worst in all of them, and of all that is most selfish, unstable and 
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morally unpleasant in worldliness. Besides that, he has a queer 
temper, they say, and is full of personal pride, and, being so, 
would resent opposition as an unforgiveable injury. I don’t 
know what the Stranger has of his own; but if he has little or 
nothing, as one infers from his having been adopted, and if his 
frequent visits at Monksgallows mean what they are most likely 
to mean, he may be in a very delicate and difficult position— 
one that would require a great deal of prudence and patience 
and management, and as much compromise as conscience would 
allow. Crayston, being what I understand him to be, is just the 
man to further a good Catholic marriage for him, and yet be 
angry at his ,becoming a Catholic. Such a mixed marriage 
would be consistent with his false liberality and kid-glove 
agnosticism ; but, having done all in his power to make him 
an infidel, and having, under that belief, made him his heir 
lately, he would, I fear, or at least mzght, be likely to treat his 
conversion as a take-in, a reproach, a challenge.” 

“You have made me feel very anxious about him,” said 
Father Merivale, “for I have always found you so very shrewd 
about people; and besides that, I have met Mr. Crayston 
formerly at Bramscote. The Stranger will not fail in his duty 
—I am certain of that—but he may be terribly tried.” 

“And one sees no way of helping him,” said Lord de 
Freville. 

“You have not called at Marlton yet,” said Lady de 
Freville. ‘Suppose we go there to-day. I ought to call at 
Monksgallows, and we can take Marlton in the way back. 
I have not seen Mr. Crayston since I was a little girl. He was 
very kind in his manner, but I disliked him all the same. 
I should like to have an opportunity of talking to him. One 
never knows how much may be done by a little innocent 
cunning. He sent you word that he was generally at home at 
luncheon; so we had better try that, and go to Monksgallows 
afterwards.” 

“Success to the little innocent cunning!” said Father 
Merivale, as they turned in opposite directions. 

“What I am to say, if there really is anything to speak 
about,” said Lady de Freville, “I have not the remotest idea, 
nor whether he will give me an opportunity. But we owe the 
two visits.” 

At this time Crayston, having triumphed in spirit over the 
butler, whilst the butler had triumphed over him in fact, and 
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having furthermore hinted to his outer consciousness that 
Mrs. Hopkins might perhaps keep a friendly eye on the state 
of the Stranger’s health at Peveridge Bay, turned his thoughts 
with a sort of complacency to Freville Chase. It was a peculiar 
sort of complacency, for the pleasure that he took in disliking 
the place and people was mingled with a grim contemplation of 
the Stranger’s intellectual treason and the failure of a pet 
scheme. It was a grim sort of complacency, that looks to 
respectable revenge for its reward; and he looked for his in 
Father Merivale’s imaginary lamentations over the Stranger’s 
diminished means. He knew enough to know that priests are 
not mercenary, and he knew it very well; but he seldom used 
such imagination as he had, and when he did, it went where 
temper inclined it to go. He indulged in the grim contemplation 
longer than might have been expected from a man so given to 
economizing life. He looked upon it as a work of prescience, 
feeling sure that the intellectual treason would be consummated 
long before the time that morality had fixed as the earliest 
allowable date ; in which case his moral sense, being offended by 
the immoral act, would, of course, revolt at the idea of putting 
pecuniary power into the hands of a man so immoral or so 
culpably weak. 

Moreover, he had been irritated by his own wrongs, and that 
was enough to make his contemplation lengthy as well as grim. 
Had he not been disappointed in the Stranger, practically 
contradicted by him, unanswerably answered, intellectually and 
morally worsted, shown to have stultified his own acts, his own 
principles, his own words? And if that was not enough, had 
not the Stranger deliberately intended, not only to use his 
private judgment in a way that disagreed with Crayston’s, but 
even to encourage Lady Maud in her superstition by embracing 
it himself before the marriage, instead of biding his time and 
setting himself to undermine it by degrees? This last offence 
was, perhaps, the worst of all, because Crayston, who prided 
himself on understanding women, as people do when they know 
nothing about them, felt quite sure that Lady Maud would give 
up the faith and be contented with hero-worship, if the Stranger 
would only take his advice. Had he believed a little less in 
himself he would have taken the trouble to examine what there 
was to be believed in her, and then he would have known that 
his plan, however beautiful in theory, was unpractical, because 
impracticable; but, as he did not, he felt quite sure that it 
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would have been successful, and his grimness, therefore, became 
so aggravated that he went out and walked in the field opposite, 
lest any one should notice the ruffled expression of his face or 
overhear the words of evil omen with which, from time to time, 
he relieved his feelings in audible utterance. 

While he was thus occupied and preoccupied, Lord and 
Lady de Freville, unconscious of the berufflement that was in 
his mind, though not in the dictionary, were coming on at so 
even a pace, that before two o’clock they drove up to the door. 

“Will he be at home?” she thought ; “and if he is—what 
then ?” 

The first part of the question was quickly answered. He 
had gone out on horseback. They then asked if the Stranger 
was at home, and were told that he had gone away by the 
half-past eleven train from Lyneham. 

“T don’t like the looks of that,” said Lord de Freville, as 
they drove off, “nor the tone of the footman’s voice that said it.” 

They went on to Monksgallows, and arrived there before the 
end of luncheon. Lord Ledchester had not returned from 
hunting. Lady Edith had the influenza. The guests were 
returning whence they came. But Lady Ledchester and Lady 
Maud were not alone, for Crayston was there with his double 
consciousness, his grim purpose and his most adaptive manner. 

Nothing could be further from his expectations or his wishes 
than what he saw when the door was opened ; for both comers 
were associated in his mind with Father Merivale, Father Meri- 
vale with the Stranger’s conversion, and the Stranger’s conver- 
sion with the fact that he (Crayston) had advised his going to 
Freville Chase for the avowed purpose of knowing more about 
the Catholic Church. He looked up in a careless way to see 
who was coming, and then down, to look up again. The second 
look asserted itself to be the first, so well did it simulate 
surprise and pleasure. His face represented the same expres- 
sion, and his manner of approaching Lady de Freville was so 
open, so natural, so quietly impulsive, that few women and 
fewer men would have seen through it. 

“ Agreeable surprises,” he said, “ bring back the freshness of 
one’s own childhood ; but this one reminds me most of yours, 
for I have not had the pleasure of seeing you since you were 
Queen of Twelfth Night, in the year 1869—only six years ago, 
by-the-bye. Those years have slipped away from my own life 
and left nothing to mark them! For, except that I am six 
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years older, I am pretty much as I was then. But when I 
see you now, and remember what you were then, the time is 
marked by such rapid succession that it almost seems present, 
and not only in you, but in Lord de Freville. I knew his good 
and beautiful mother before he was born; and as I have never 
seen him since he was a baby, the time between seems as 
nothing.” 

“We called at Marlton to-day,” said Lady de Freville. “It 
was the first house we have been to since—last August.” 

“We called early,” said Lord de Freville, “in hopes of 
finding you at home; but ‘all’s well that ends well.’ We have 
found you, and been able to come here too, though the days 
are short. How is your nephew? I heard he had a bad fall 
the other day.” 

While he said this, Lady de Freville, who was looking 
towards Crayston and seeing Lady Maud, said to herself, “ That 
part of it zs true.” 

“Victor is very well,” said Crayston. “ He only has to keep 
the bandages on for a bit. I don’t know where he is at this 
moment ; but he talked of going to the sea-side.” 

These little poisonous words were said with great simplicity 
of sound, but they were meant for Lady Maud, calculated to 
sink in and mislead. 

“One can’t go far with a broken rib,” said Lord de Freville. 

Crayston significantly said nothing, and after a sufficient 
pause, turned the conversation, while seeming to speak with 
enthusiasm of the Stranger. 

“Tt would take a good deal to stop Aim,” he said, in a tone 
of repressed admiration. “He ought to have been born in 
times that gave more scope to personal energy, for everything is 
done by the public now—when it isn’t done by the public-house, 
which threatens to hold the balance of imperial power. By-the- 
bye, is the ‘Dog and Gun’ as famous as it used to be for the 
furtherance of unlawful sporting on a shiny night ?” 

“T think it had a worse name than it deserved,’ said Lord 
de Freville; “but they do meet there sometimes with that 
intent, I believe. A Ledchester lawyer has the shooting over 
about eight hundred acres near there, belonging to Sir Charles 
Clubman, and he preserves largely. It would be hardly worth 
their while to come for what they could get of mine.” 

“ZT should, if I were a poacher,” said Crayston. “The 
Chase on a moonlight night, and the house and terraces, and 
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the wood behind, and the old grey tower that makes time seem 
to have stood still, are worth going any distance to see. I 
remember, too, seeing the interior of the chapel once by moon- 
light. I never saw so mystically beautiful a scene. It was on 
Christmas Eve—a few days before you were born—and I went 
in just before the candles were lighted for Midnight Mass. I 
never shall forget the effect of that silvery light streaming 
through the stained rosasse window on the carved stonework 
of the white altar. That, and the tower outside, and the old 
hall which I had just left, made me feel as if I were living for a 
while in another state of society. I don’t know how long I 
should have stayed there in a waking dream, if they had not 
begun to light the candles. I went out, and there was the 
grey tower in wonderful light and shadow: but there was the 
modern brougham ready to take me home, and Marlton at 
the end of it. Could anything recall me to the realities of 
modern life more than that ?” 

“ Suppose we call them realities of another kind,” said Lord 
de Freville, “and leave the more and less for each of us to 
abound in his own sense about. I think they were real enough 
in the middle ages. People were good and bad; but either way, 
there was no humbug in them.” 

“The state of the world,” said Lady de Freville, “has 
become so complicated, that we are not always able to show 
ourselves as we are and as we wish to be seen.” 

“Exactly,” said Lord de Freville, seeing his blunder. “In 
the middle ages they moved on hard and fast lines, but now 
we are stopped, as people are in London by the steam-roller, 
and we have to get on again as quickly as we can by the 
nearest way.” 

“Too true,” said Crayston, reflectively. ‘“ Modern progress 
tends to cultivation of artificial means, and nature suffers from a 
certain amount of relative depression, that seems more than 
it is by the effect of contrast. No one appreciates the sturdiness 
of the middle ages more than I do; but now they appeal to the 
imagination, because they are past and poetical, and because 
they are so unlike what we find in the realities around us.” 

“ How can I answer this plausible put off without affronting 
him, when I particularly don’t want to do so?” thought Lord 
de Freville. But his wife knew how, and answered at once. 

“Everything distant,” she said, “always appeals to one’s 
imagination, even when the distance is short. The present must 
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always be more real to us, because we live our daily life in it. I 
have often gone out to look at the Tower by moonlight, and I 
can fancy the effect of driving afterwards along that uninter- 
esting bit of road by the ‘Dog and Gun.’ But I hope that you 
will come that way soon. Couldn’t you come to dine and sleep— 
you and your nephew? Any day will do for us. Suppose we 
say to-morrow, if you are not engaged.” 

“T only wish I were able to say it,” answered Crayston, 
in the most sympathetic tone that he could bring out of his 
vocal resources ; “ but I am engaged to stay at Raven’s Combe 
to-morrow for a day or two. Afterwards I must go to London 
on business, unfortunately for me. How I hate business! It 
always gets in the way of one’s wishes; and the sight of a 
lawyer's office drives all the poetry of life out of one for the 
next eight and forty hours. If you will allow me to keep your 
kind invitation till I come back, I shall have a double reward 
for my good behaviour in doing other people’s business—one 
in prospect and the other in fact.” 

“Then,” said she, “we shall see you as soon as you have 
returned. I shall expect a modern post-card in two or three 
days.” 

“A post-card? Why every clump of fern in the Chase 
would bristle up with indignation at the idea.” 

“Well, then, a letter tied with silk and carried by a trusty 
messenger on horseback. Or if you should happen to find 
yourself back at Marlton without having written, come the 
same day. We are sure to be at home.” 

Crayston looked, as indeed he felt in his outer consciousness, 
truly pleased, and full of intention ; but the truth of his pleasure 
lay in the use that he could make of their friendliness, and, 
whatever he intended to, the friendly visit to Freville Chase 
was not in the list of things to be done at present. 

“TI am afraid,” he said, “that I may have to be three or 
four weeks in London, off and on, and only come back for a 
day or two at uncertain times. If I could have put off going 
for a couple of days, I should profit by your kindness and offer 
myself at once for to-morrow.” 

“Well, then—suppose we say to-day?” 

“Thank you. I wish I could. But I must be at home when 
the post comes in to-morrow.” 

“Why don’t you make the people come to you?” said Lady 
Ledchester, rising rather suddenly from her chair. “If you take 
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the trouble of managing their affairs, they ought to have the 
trouble of all the travelling.” 

The words were toned for pleasantry, and the outward signs 
corresponded with that appearance; but the voice had never- 
theless a little sharpness in it, and Crayston, knowing why, 


Smiled, for it put him in mind 
Of Cain and his brother Abel, 


not as regarded her, but in respect of the pride and envy that 
tempted him, against the remains of his conscience, to spoil the 
Stranger’s life. 

Soon afterwards, Lord and Lady de Freville drove away, but 
Crayston remained. 

“T don’t know what to make of him,” said Lady de Freville 
as soon as they were out of hearing. “But you shouldn’t have 
talked about humbug, you know—really !” 

Lord de Freville’s face assumed a quaintly penitent expres- 
sion. 

“My darling Elfrida,” he said, “this is not the first blunder 
that you have got me out of.” 

Crayston was then in the library with Lady Ledchester and 
no one else. He looked at his watch and appeared to be going. 
Lady Ledchester looked at hers and said that she was not going 
out. Crayston waited to hear more. 

“What did you happen to mean about the accident ?” said 
she. 

“Only what I said,” answered Crayston. “There was 
nothing more to mean.” 

“TI think you must be a little too sanguine. I sent him a 
note, asking how he was, and he wrote back that he should 
call here this morning to show how well he was going on.” 

“Did he? I was away yesterday.” 

“Yes—but he has not been, and not sent any message to 
say that he couldn’t come. It kept me indoors when I wanted 
to go out, and he must have known that it would; yet I have 
always found him so very well bred, and therefore considerate. 
He must have had some sort of relapse—particularly as you 
say that nothing can stop him when he means to do a thing. 
There must have been some reason for this; and what possible 
reason could there be, except his being too ill either to come or 
send word that he couldn’t ?” 

“T can only repeat,” said Crayston, “that he went away this 
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morning, and that I don’t know for certain where he is or will 
be during the next few months.” 

Lady Ledchester turned her chair to the writing-table, put 
stamps on two letters with great precision, and reflected on his 
words. When all this had been done, she drew her chair back 
again and looked at him, indeed partly through him—that is, as 
far as he meant her to see. 

“Do you know that you have become very odd?” she said. 
“T can’t make you out at all. What is the meaning of this 
mystery? You make a young man your heir, show the greatest 
possible interest in him, cry him up in the strongest language, 
and then tell me quietly that he has gone somewhere—you 
don’t know where.” 

“TI said ‘where he will be during the next few months,’ 
answered Crayston. “How can I know where he will be, when 
he doesn’t know it himseif? He was going to the sea-side, and 
on to London.” 

“T understand that, but I don’t understand why he goes 
away in this remarkable manner, so unlike himself, nor why 
you are so mysterious. You know and I know what you have 
said to me about him, and why it was my duty to remember it. 
You know what Maud is, and how very different she is from all 
her sisters, especially the elder ones who are married; and 
if you don’t know that nothing would make her marry any one 
she couldn’t care for immensely, and that now her choice is 
unfortunately circumscribed, I can assure you of the fact. But 
you do know it, and you have spoken to me about him in a 
way that no one remembers better than yourself; yet, with 
all that, you say—what you have said. Am I to understand 
that you have quarrelled with him, and mean to make the 
Italian Revolution your heir? We have been friends a great 
many years, but you are straining the friendship now. Tell 
me the whole truth about him, or it will soon be a thing of the 


” 


past.” 

Said Crayston: “Don’t you think that, before judging what 
I have not done, it might be better to estinfate probabilities by 
what you know of me? What reason have I ever given you to 
suppose that I am capable of keeping back anything that is 
good for you to know? My reason for avoiding the subject 
at present was, that I wanted to have a clearer knowledge of it ; 
but as you desire me to say what I know, I must say it. The 
fact is that his mind has been unsettled lately about religion, 
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Once before he had an inclination to be a Roman Catholic, 
but I attributed it to the influence of beauty and legitimate 
ambition in a handsome young fellow living then in a country 
where that religion has, in spite of the civilized world around it, 
an extraordinary weight and a certain something—yes! it has 
indeed—that people are strongly attracted by, even when they 
most condemn it, as I do. Well! that passed off, quite off; 
but it came on again lately, and he argued with me about it 
on the portentous grounds that, in his opinion, it was consistent 
with freedom of thought. That was his argument with me. 
I saw, of course, that such a basis of belief was not to be trusted. 
But then I thought that probably the real attraction to it was 
in this house, and not in the religion. He denied that it was 
so, and then I told him that the only honest course was to 
examine the question thoroughly and be quite sure of what he 
was doing. I couldn’t persuade him, but he went away this 
morning. That is all I have to tell. It distressed and dis- 
appointed me so much that I was unwilling to begin the subject. 
If you had not done so I should have let it stand over, in hopes 
of having better news to tell. I think that, on reflection, you 
will hardly find sufficient cause for r 

“Now don’t be so cross about it,” interrupted Lady Led- 
chester impatiently. “You know how provoking it was to be 
played with about that. Tell me one thing. You said that he 
denied being attracted in the way you had supposed ; but your 
way of speaking was ambiguous. Did he mean the religious 
attraction only, or did he lead you to infer that he denied 
more ?” 

“He didn’t deny more,” said Crayston. “ He answered 
what I asked. You wouldn’t have had me touch on that 
subject without being satisfied about him in relation to it— 
surely ?” 

“T know all that. But you must have gathered something 
from his voice and manner—so observant a man as you are.” 

“Voice and manner are not infallible guides. I never give 
an opinion off-hand on serious matters.” 

“Off-hand! One would suppose that I were asking for a 
judgment from the Court of Chancery. Can’t you tell me what 
your impression was?” 

“Really, you must excuse me. I cannot incur the risk of 
misleading you. I must go now, for I have a letter to send off 
by this post. If I have anything to tell before I see you again, 
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be sure that I shall not delay writing. He promised to send me 
a line as soon as he could.” 

Lady Ledchester looked away and pouted. “I think it very 
unkind of you not to tell me your impression about him,” she 
said. “But men, as a rule, have no real consideration for the 
troubles and anxieties of women, because they don’t suffer from 
them. Almost the only man who does is the very man we were 
speaking of.” 

She said this in the hope of extracting or provoking some 
word or tone or look, from which his meaning might be made 
out ; but he was aware of that, and he only said, “Sans adieu.” 

She gave him her hand, repeating at the same time, “I think 
it very unkind of you.” 

“The time will come when you will not,” said he; and off 
he went, grimly rejoicing. He had left her to infer what he 
meant her to infer, and he had said nothing but what was true, 
so far as he had stated it. 

On his way home he met Lord Ledchester, who said that 
he had met a brougham with the crayfish on it and afterwards 
caught sight of the Stranger inside. 

“Yes, he went away this morning,” said Crayston; and he 
carefully said no more. 

By this time a large double brougham was coming to the 
door at Monksgallows. On it was a crate, on the crate a basket 
trunk, and on the basket trunk the name or initials of Lady 
Maud, who was going to Freville Chase for two days or 
more. 

Lady Ledchester had almost forgotten this, although Lady 
Maud was the best and most attractive of her seven children, 
and, besides having the brains which, if distributed among them 
all, would have given each more than the rest had as a whole, 
was the one distinctly beautiful daughter out of the five whose 
four-fifths found their pictorial level in the ranks of prettiness. 
Poor Lady Ledchester! She had not forgotten these facts, but 
Crayston’s hints and hinting silence, together with all the com- 
plications of the turning, had made time seem to stand still 
while she sat there weary and puzzled. When Lady Maud 
came in to say good-bye, she started up as if she had been 
asleep. 

“God bless you! my dear Maud!” she said. “I hope you 
will like your visit. But I am sure you will. You are, 1 know, 
almost as fond of Elfrida as of poor dear Ida. And he is 
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charming. The old place, too, is so wonderfully beautiful and 
interesting.” 

“Yes, and besides that,” said Lady Maud, “I can get to 
Peveridge Bay more easily from there.” 

“Oh! yes, of course. Old Mrs.—what is her name, who 
nursed you when you had the scarlet fever. She wants to see 
you, does she? Do go: and if there is anything I can do for 


” 





her, you know 

She kissed Lady Maud, walked hurriedly to the door and 
kissed her again. Lady Maud said no more, but went out, 
pulling a thick veil over her face and clutching it with both 
hands. Her ‘face was exceedingly pale, and there was no trace 
of a smile on it. 

A few minutes afterwards, Lord Ledchester, dressed in his 
hunting clothes, walked into the library, suspecting, from what 
Crayston had not said, that, somehow or other, things were 
more grievous than he had expected them to be. His wife’s 
face was not encouraging, neither was it simply otherwise ; but 
there was an expression in it that pointed to something acci- 
dentally painful in her mind. 

“What is it?” he said, opening his eyes as wide as they 
could be stretched. ‘“ Did Crayston tell you anything ?” 
“Yes, he did,” said she. 

“Well,” said he, “but I am afraid that something is, you 


” 





know 

“So am I,” said she. 

“Well, but y 

“Well, there it is, if it is so; but I hope not.” 

“Yes, but haven’t you been a little imprudent about it? 
You know more about these things than I do; but he has been 
asked here so very often. And the ball, too! He was talking 
to no one but her all the way there, and then, at the ball! 
Any one could see. Upon my word, I had to keep out of 
people’s way, for fear that awkward fellow, Oxborough, should 
think it his duty, as an old friend, you know, to come and ask 
if he was to congratulate me, when I didn’t know what I ought 
to wish. And now, if there is a screw loose—as I think there 
is, though I don’t know what it is—it really will be the awk- 
wardest thing that ever was.” 

“He went away,” said Lady Ledchester, “because he wants 
to be a Roman Catholic. He spoke to Mr. Crayston about it, 
and Mr. Crayston advised him to think it well over. Perhaps 
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he went because he wanted to be quite away from personal 
influence. That is probably the reason.” 

Lord Ledchester took some time to take in the wisdom of 
this, and failed at last. 

“T don’t see the use of that,” he said. “The influence will 
only be stronger, just because he is away—don’t you see?” 

“Well, perhaps; but I can’t help it. After all it may be 
for the best. I doubt her accepting him if he were not a Roman 
Catholic. I am sure she would not.” 

“That may be. But are you sure there is no other difficulty?” 

“Yes, yes—of course.” 

“Well, I hope you are right; but I wish you hadn’t asked 
him here so often.” 

“ And haven’t I asked Mr. Dytchley just as often as before? 
And didn’t I take him to the ball, just like the other, and give 
him just the same opportunities? And isn’t he just the same 
about her now as he was, only that he is rather shy, and hasn’t 
the savoir-faire that the other has? Now do go and change 
your things. You are splashed up to the eyes with wet mud.” 

He went off, more than ever impressed by the grievous, and 
permanently grievous, and complexly grievous consequences of 
turning. She was of opinion that, however grievous they were, 
they would be mitigated much by the turning of the Stranger, 
supposing him to be what he had hitherto seemed and now did 
not scem. She had made the best of it to her husband, and 
would, so long as there was a shadow of doubt; but a mystery 
there was, of some kind—there was no doubt about that—and 
appearances were bad. Why was Crayston so reticent? It 
could only be from kindness, for he was evidently so anxious 
for the match. It could only be to keep back what was painful 
—what he hoped would turn out better than it seemed. That 
was the only solution. 

Dante, in his Convito, mentions three signs by which a 
generous gift is marked; and of these, giving unasked is one. 
Crayston had credit for not giving when asked; and yet he 
might have searched far among the objects of alms to find so 
many evident claims on charity. 











Reviews. 
I.—ALETHEIA.! 


Most educated Catholics, and we fancy all priests who have 
had to do with inquirers and converts, have felt the want of a 
book which would appeal to the common sense of those who 
were hesitating between scepticism and the teaching of the 
Church. There are plenty of works of all kinds for those who 
are convinced of the truth of Christianity and of what are called 
its fundamental doctrines. Anglicanism has been put to the 
rout a thousand times and by a thousand pens. Cardinals 
have employed their genius and learning in slaying the poor 
counterfeit, which has been so often slain yet lingers on, 
galvanized by pride and money, and deeply-rooted prejudice 
and mistaken zeal, into the renewed display of a sham vitality. 
Hard-headed lawyers have demonstrated the absurdity of the 
Anglican hypothesis, converts without number from the ranks 
of the Anglican ministry have bid farewell to their parishioners 
in words which pierced the heart of the superstition they had 
abandoned. Men of every class and description have helped to 
show how, if Christianity is accepted as a religion based on the 
authority of God’s revelation, its only logical form is Catholicity, 
and if as a religion of private judgment, it leads on no less 
certainly to sheer unbelief. All this has been said so often and 
so conclusively that the subject is pretty well threshed out, or 
would be if it were not inexhaustible. 

But in these days it is not against the Christian outside the 
Church that we have chiefly to contend. Cultivated men, and 
men of intelligence whether cultivated or not, allow that if 
Christ founded a visible Church on earth that Church is the 


1 Aletheia; or, the Outspoken Truth on the all-important question of Divine 
Authoritative Teaching. By the Right Rev. J. D. Ricards, D.D. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 
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Catholic. But their difficulty is in ascertaining whether he 
founded a Church at all—it lies deeper than the difficulty of 
the dogmatic Protestant. It touches the existence of absolute 
truth at all, and of supernatural revelation as the exponent of 
truth. Men need to be built up from the very foundations—to be 
taught that a Revelation is necessary, that Faith is reasonable, 
that Liberalism is not charity, that the so-called right of private 
judgment is but a slavery to error under a fair-seeming name. 
They want to be told what infallibility really means and how 
indispensable it is. They want a clear, plain, popular, sympa- 
thetic answer to the plain, popular objections which are bruited 
about among young lawyers and officers and students, and, for 
the matter of that, among the more intelligent artisans and 
mechanics, in their clubs and colleges and work-rooms. They 
want a definite intelligible statement of what is meant by Faith, 
and how it is not opposed to reason, but in harmony with it and 
supported by it. They want to have explained to them the true 
nature of the Catholic Church, not as a sort of further extension 
of the bastard forms of Christianity which they rightly despise, 
but as something wholly different from them, and superior to 
them as the noonday sun to the sputtering candle. They want 
a simple, clearly-worded exposition of the constructive side of 
the controversy with Rationalists and sceptics and non-Catholics 
in general, the ordinary common objections and difficulties being 
introduced as by way of parenthesis. 

Now this is just what Dr. Ricards has done in the book 
which he most appropriately gives the name of Aletheia. He 
tells us in the Preface that he has chosen the Greek word rather 
than its English equivalent, because Aletheia means more than 
Truth. It means outspoken truth, truth which cannot be hid, 
truth which cannot be forgotten if once grasped. It implies 
sincerity and good faith and candour. Dr. Ricards’ choice was 
determined by the desire that the all-important Truth he pro- 
claims should attract attention, and we feel sure that the desire 
of his heart will be accomplished. It is impossible that a book 
which supplies so obvious a want and does its work so admirably 
should fail of a very large circulation and of a very widely 
spread usefulness. . It is just the book for that large and ever- 
increasing class who are drifting—who have abandoned Pro- 
testant belief without as yet attaining to anything higher,—for 
those who tell us that they are at least thoroughly convinced 
of this, that if there is a revealed religion it is the Catholic. 
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Aletheia is intended to answer the question, of which the 
author speaks as follows in the Preface : 


The question of the day seems to be narrowing itself, in all lands 
to this one point. Shall we believe in the Divine authority of the 
Infallible Church, or shall we adopt the irresistible consequence of 
free-thought, and plunge headlong into Rationalism and Agnosticism ? 
It is evident to all such minds that mere human authority, substituted 
for the voice of God and His everlasting Church, and the religion of 
sentiment and pious feeling, will not prevail in the conflict between 
belief and unbelief, that is every year becoming more imminent (p. 13). 


To those who are putting this question Dr. Ricards puts a 
clear and consecutive argument, intelligible to all, expressed 
in simple and interesting language, and illustrated by an abun- 
dance of anecdotes, and, what is still more valuable, personal 
experiences of his own. If we had to describe the book in a 
word, we should say that it is a popular summary of Catholic 
as opposed to non-Catholic teaching. It brings out into bold 
relief the beauty of the Church’s doctrine as opposed to the 
absurdity, vulgarity, and profanity of the vagaries of those who 
invent a religion for themselves or pick it out at their pleasure 
from existing systems. Nothing is forgotten—all the extra- 
vagances of those outside the Church are paraded in turn as 
they are suggested by the contrasting prudence, sobriety, 
chivalry, and comeliness of all that pertains to the Church of 
God. We take an instance at random. 


The sect is still in existence which believes in the Divine visitation 
of Joanna Southcotte, the prophetess of Exeter. She, as it is well 
known, founded, in the early part of the century, a religious sect named 
the Jumpers. She declared that the devil was everywhere, and that 
Christians should jump upon him. When the Jumpers assemble for 
worship, they say nothing, but jump to their hearts’ content, and the 
higher they jump and the more heavily they come down on their 
invisible foe, the greater are their hopes of salvation. . . . 

There is another remarkable offspring of private judgment in the 
belief of the “ Peculiar People.” The fatalism of fanatic Arabs, who 
almost annihilated our trained troops, by reckless and daring charges, 
inspired by contempt of death, does not surpass the fatalism of the 
“Peculiar People.” If they are brought to the verge of the grave by 
illness, they will not think of calling in a doctor. Their private 
judgment, founded on their own interpretation of Scripture, convinces 
them that to call in a medical man would be to insult God, and show 
that they had no confidence in His paternal care. .. . 
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When one reads at the end of stirring war-proclamations that “ the 
Surgeon-General, Jesus Christ, will be present to attend to the sick and 
wounded,” or “by order of King Jesus and Captain Cadman,” or is 
informed by a huge placard that, “after spiking the enemies’ cannon, 
the blood-and-fire soldiers will march in a certain direction, there halt 
and form in hollow square, and amid fire and blazes and the playing of 
the Hallelujah gallop, receive the Holy Ghost!” we cannot help 
shuddering at such excesses of profanity (pp. 92—94). 


Dr. Ricards insists above all on the choice between two 
alternatives and two only, which lies before all thinking men. 
Any one who has witnessed the utter feebleness and helplessness 
of all Christianity outside the Catholic Church will read with a 
sympathy based on his own experience the clear testimony, 
repeated over and over again, in these pages to this important 
fact. The taint of criticizing unbelief is infecting every 
religious body except that which is subject to the Chair 
of Peter—Anglicans, Methodists, Wesleyans, Unitarians, are 
equally unable to meet the attacks of vulgar scepticism. 


If men will persist in claiming for themselves the right of private 
judgment, they cannot possibly have a sound principle to fall back 
upon, when they are driven from the position of feeble sentimentalism 
by the persistent assaults of vulgar unbelief. 

A Bradlaugh or an Ingersoll, or any one of the crew whose bold 
assertions cause men to shudder who retain one atom of reverent Faith, 
must carry all before him. And the reason is plain and obvious to the 
meanest capacity. Rationalism is the ultimate judge of the controversy 
on both sides. The only difference is that one party, the Free-thinkers, 
boldly and openly maintain the indisputable rights of this supreme 
judge, while the other shelters its pretensions to Divine light under the 
cover of human formularies and the shadow of great names (p. 157). 


The concluding chapters of this book are more essentially 
constructive than the earlier portion. They explain and defend 
on the ground of common sense and logical consistency the 
dogmas to which Protestants take chief exception, such as the 
Immaculate Conception and Infallibility of the Pope, and show 
how they are a sort of essential part of the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation itself, and how any form of Christianity which rejects 
them does not deserve the name of Christianity at all. 
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2.—LIFE OF ANNE CATHERINE EMMERICH.) 


Every one who has read the wonderful revelations made 
to Sister Emmerich, as related in the Dolorous Passion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, will turn with eager interest to the story of 
her life. As far as externals went, it was a most uneventful 
life. Born in 1774, she was apprenticed to a dressmaker at the 
age of seventeen, and in 1802 entered the Augustinian Convent 
at Diilmen. When the convent was suppressed in 1811, she 
was so ill that for some time she was unable to be removed, and 
remained in her cell dependent on the charity of the confessor 
of the convent and an old servant-woman for the most necessary 
services. In the Lent of the following year she was moved to 
a poor lodging in the town of Diilmen, and from November, 
1812, until her death in 1824, she never rose from her sick-bed. 

Yet this poor, humble, persecuted nun was one of those of 
whom the world was not worthy, one to whom God revealed 
secrets such as He communicates but rarely even to the greatest 
of the saints. She was one of the chosen few who have had 
the unspeakable privilege of bearing in their body the wounds 
of their Lord and Master. Her life was one of the most 
wonderful, one of the most miraculous, that this age has 
witnessed. For long years her only food was the Blessed 
Sacrament, her constant companions the Saints of God, whose 
history and whose sufferings she had the privilege of beholding 
as clearly as if she had watched them with her bodily eyes and 
listened to them with her bodily ears. She shared with her 
Lord, not only His sacred wounds, but His task of expiation, 
and endured voluntarily and with joy the most agonizing bodily 
and mental sufferings in expiation of the sins committed in 
various parts of the world, and to obtain graces for sinners and 
avert from them the punishment they had merited. 

The most singular of all her gifts was her power when in 
ecstasy of recognizing the minutest relics of the saints, and see- 
ing before her the Saints to whom they belonged, and witnessing 
all the details of their life. This ignorant peasant-girl described 
most vividly the cities where they lived, the scene of their 
martyrdom, their whole history, and this with an accuracy of 
detail which was utterly inexplicable, except on the hypothesis 


2 Life of Anne Catherine Emmerich. From the German of the Very Rev. K. E. 
Schrnéeger, C.SS.R. New York: Pustet and Co., 52, Barclay Street. 
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of a supernatural revelation. The stories she related, and which 
were written down by “the Pilgrim,” as she calls him, the 
faithful and pious Clement Brentano, are in exact accordance 
in almost every particular with the authentic Acts of the Saints 
and the historical testimony respecting them. Even when there 
is an occasional discrepancy, as in her account of St. Apollonia 
as having been married, whereas in the Roman Martyrology 
she is commemorated as a Virgin, there is always some ready 
explanation.2, When a false relic was presented to her, she 
invariably detected it. Once a fragment of a heathen skull was 
brought to her, and she exclaimed, “What does that old hag 
want with me?” and cried out that a swarthy old woman was 
running about the room, and that she was afraid of her. Soon 
after this a fragment of the fossil remains of an animal found 
in the Lippe was placed near her. “Ah,” she said, “there is 
nothing hurtful about this! It is a good animal: it never 
committed sin.” Then reverting to the former piece of bone, 
she begged them to throw the old woman away, as she might 
hurt them. When her ecstasy was over, she begged that pagan 
bones might not be brought her, as they filled her with disgust 
and loathing. 

No unprejudiced person can read her narrative without 
recognizing in it, even before comparing it with the records 
of the Church, the stamp of truth. Somehow there breathes 
through ali the words of Sister Emmerich a sanctity which can 
be felt. The doctrine of the Church, the spirit of the Church, 
shines through all she said. Any one who has had knowledge 
of the inner life of the souls of men will find his own experience 
confirmed in all that she relates of the devices of the evil one, 
the struggles of the soul that has sinned and desires to return 
to God, the consequences of sin, the exceeding generosity of 
God in rewarding every act of self-denial, the joy of serving 
God from childhood, the love of our Lord to penitents, and all 
the varied phenomena of the spiritual life. Her countless stories 
coincide with the conclusions of ascetic theology. Sometimes 
her language is obscure, and it is not easy to separate metaphor 
from what is to be taken literally; but this is a phenomenon 
which may be often observed in the inspired utterances of the 
saints of God, even in those recorded in Holy Scripture. 


2 There may have been some confusion between V. (Virgo) and Vid. (Vidua), 
or it is possible that S. Apollonia may in the married state have preserved her 


virginity intact. 
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But this brief notice of what is a fascinating and wonderful 
book is by way of whetting our readers’ taste. In our next 
number we hope to insert an article on this most holy woman, 
but the two volumes must be perused for themselves by all who 
desire to know fully the astonishing sanctity and miraculous life 
of this modern ecstatica. 

The translator of Sister Emmerich’s Life has conferred a 
benefit on all the English-speaking Catholics, and it would 
perhaps be invidious to criticize the translation too closely. 
We must however say that it needs revision in some parts, as 
ill-chosen expressions have here and there crept in, and even 
without comparing it with the original we can detect a good 
many inaccuracies in rendering the German into an English 
dress. 


3.—JUNGMANN’S LECTURES ON ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.! 


It is with great pleasure that we welcome another volume 
of Professor Jungmann’s Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. 
It treats of that period of history, when the Church, bounding 
forward under the impulse given by the sainted Pontiff Gregory 
the Seventh, made its power and influence felt in every portion 
of the Christian commonwealth. In clear and bold outline it 
describes the long and fearful struggle between the Papacy 
and the Hohenstaufens, which began with the accession of 
Frederic Barbarossa to the Imperial throne, and ended with 
the excommunication and deposition of Frederic the Second 
at the First Council of Lyons, 1245, by the illustrious Pontiff 
Innocent the Fourth. 

There is a short dissertation on the causes and effects of 
the Crusades, those holy wars which broke the power of the 
Seljukian Turk, staved off for a time the downfall of the Eastern 
Empire, rekindled the faith throughout Christian Europe, intro- 
duced many of the refinements of civilized life among the 
Western nations, and contributed greatly to the exaltation of 
the Church over the civil power. It was the voice of the 
Sovereign Pontiff that set them in motion, he it was that 
seemed to command them in the person of his legates, and 
around him in consequence, as the Head of the Church, 

1 Dissertationes Selecte in Historiam Ecclesiasticam. Auctore Bernardo 


Jangmann, Eccles. Cathedr. Brugens, Canon. Hon., Philos. et S. Theol. Doct., etc. 
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centred the religious enthusiasm of the multitudes that were 
ever streaming onwards to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from 
the hands of the infidel. 

The chief interest, however, of this volume is centred in 
Pope Innocent the Third, if not the grandest, certainly the 
mightiest of the long line of St. Peter’s successors. Elected at 
the early age of thirty-seven to the Papal Chair, he at once 
made all Christendom recognize the master mind, bold and 
fearless, that ruled the destinies of the Church. After restoring 
his supremacy in Rome, he purged the Papal Court, regained 
the inheritance of the Countess Matilda, was acknowledged as 
suzerain of the two Sicilies, protected the sanctity and indisso- 
lubility of marriage against Alphonsus the Ninth of Leon and 
Peter the Second of Aragon, of whom the latter made his 
kingdom tributary to the Holy See. Against Sancho the First 
of Portugal, he defended the liberties of the Church, as well as 
against Swerker, King of Norway. He reformed abuses in 
Sweden, compelled Ladislaus, Duke of Great Poland, under 
threat of excommunication, to cease from oppressing the Church, 
reconciled in Hungary the two brothers, Emmeric and Andrew, 
who were at feud with each other. He inaugurated a new 
empire in the East, created an Emperor of Germany, deposed 
him and created another, humiliated the proud Philip Augustus 
of France, chastised John, King of England, reconciled to the 
Church the Bulgarians, confirmed the two great Orders of 
St. Dominic and St. Francis, and finally celebrated the Twelfth 
Ecumenical Council, 1215, which was attended by seventy-one 
primates and metropolitans, four hundred and twelve bishops, 
eight hundred abbots and priors, many princes and their 
ambassadors. We know full well the combat that he waged 
with our own King John, who, as Mr. Green tells us, “ was the 
worst outcome of the Angevins. He united into one mass of 
wickedness their insolence, their selfishness, their unbridled lust, 
their cruelty and tyranny, their shamelessness, their superstition, 
their cynical indifference to honour or truth. In mere boyhood 
he tore with brutal levity the beards of the Irish chieftains who 
came to own him as their lord. His ingratitude and perfidy 
brought his father with sorrow to the grave. To his brother he 
was the worst of traitors. All Christendom believed him to be 
the murderer of his nephew, Arthur of Britanny. He abandoned 
one wife, and was faithless to another. His punishments were 
refinements of cruelty, the starvation of children, the crushing 
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old men under copes of lead.” Such was the monarch against 
whom Innocent brought to bear all the power of the Papacy 
in his endeavour to protect the liberties of the Church, threat- 
ened as they were by the King’s efforts to instal in the prima- 
tiai see of Canterbury a mere creature of his own, John de 
Grey, Bishop of Norwich. As John refused to recognize the 
Pope’s nominee, Cardinal Langton, Innocent placed the 
kingdom under an interdict, 1208, cut John off from the body 
of the faithful by sentence of excommunication, 1209, and at 
last finding all these efforts fruitless, if we are to believe 
Matthew Paris, issued a Bull of deposition against the English 
King in 1212, absolved his subjects from their oath of allegiance, 
and commissioned the French King to put the Bull in execution. 
Professor Jungmann is of opinion that Matthew Paris has exag- 
gerated the story, and that it is by no means certain that 
Innocent actually deposed John. It seems far more likely that 
Pandulf, the Papal Legate, received instructions not to pro- 
mulgate John’s deposition until all hopes of reconciliation and 
submission had vanished. 

But ere this, the illustrious Pontiff had already vanquished 
a greater and more powerful enemy in the person of John’s rival, 
Philip Augustus of France. This monarch had wedded 
Ingelberga of Denmark, a princess of the greatest virtue and 
beauty. From the very first night of the marriage he conceived 
an uncontrollable disgust and aversion for his wife. The cause 
of this aversion has never become known, though various 
reasons have been assigned. On a false pretext of affinity the 
marriage was annulled by some of those Court Bishops whom 
John desired to have in England. How similar the position of 
the friendless Ingelberga to that occupied hereafter by the 
injured Queen of Henry the Eighth, Catharine of Aragon. The 
unhappy Danish princess on hearing through an interpreter the 
sentence that had been passed, signified amid sobs and tears her 
appeal to the only tribunal upon earth, whence she could expect 
justice by crying out in mournful accents, Rome! Rome! She 
appealed to Rome and would not return to Denmark. Philip 
meantime confined her in the convent of Beaurepaire, and 
espoused Agnes of Merania, the object of his passion. But 
Innocent could not let matters rest thus, he was determined to 
see justice done to the friendless princess. “This was not a 
question” says Hurter, “of temporal domain, or of contested 
rights with the Holy See: the great point at issue was summed 
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up in the question: Is the Catholic sovereign amenable to the 
laws of Christianity which bind his subjects? In the matter of 
this divorce, Innocent the Third followed only a just apprecia- 
tion of his own duty and of that of princes; actuated by a 
truly Apostolic zeal, he was open to no earthly consideration. 
To call his firmness a crime would be to make a dangerous 
example for all ages; it would break down the barrier 
between power and duty, and release man from every moral 
obligation. The duty of the Pope is to be the pastor of kings 
and thereby the saviour of the people.” 

A Papal Legate was despatched to Philip to use all the means 
in his power to bring him to a sense of his duty; if all else 
failed, to lay the realm under an interdict. Philip haughtily 
refused all overtures, presented Agnes to the army, crowned her 
with his own hands, and made his knights and barons swear 
to shed the last drop of their blood in her behalf. 

“On December 12, 1199, at midnight, the mournful tolling 
of the Cathedral bells summoned the Fathers of the Council 
of Dijon. The bishops and priests repaired in silence to the 
Basilica, lighted on their way by flaming torches. The image 
of the Crucified was covered with a black veil. The relics had 
been removed and the last remains of the consecrated Hosts 
had been burned. The Legate, wearing a violet stole, pro- 
nounced the interdict upon all the provinces subject to the rule 
of the King of France, so long as that prince refused to break 
off his adulterous commerce with Agnes of Merania. At these 
words all the torches were thrown to the ground and extin- 
guished, adding the horror of deep darkness to the awe inspired 
by the impressive ceremony itself; the Cathedral resounded 
with the mingled groans and sobs of women, children, and old 
men.” Thus far the ancient chronicler. 

For some time the King held out bitterly and obstinately, 
wreaking his vengeance upon the clergy and the wretched 
Ingelberga. But this only made matters worse: the King’s 
attendants shunned his presence as one accursed by God; and 
the clamour of the people, indignant at their deprivation of 
the Sacraments and the Mass, grew louder and more violent day 
by day. Philip Augustus sent to inform Innocent that he was 
ready to submit to a sentence passed by judges appointed by 
the Pope. To what sentence? asked Innocent. There can be 
but one, and that one has been already uttered. Let the King 
put away Agnes of Merania and restore Ingelberga as his lawful 
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spouse. The Pope’s reply infuriated Philip the more. “Happy 
Saladin,” he exclaimed, “he had no Pope.” He resolved, 
however, to make one more attempt, and so called together all 
the prelates and nobles of the kingdom to a solemn assembly. 
Agnes stood before them pale and wasted by the interior grief 
and struggles which preyed upon her soul. What must I do? 
asked Philip. Obey the Pope, they answered ; put away Agnes 
and restore Ingelberga. The proud monarch at last gave way, 
and though many long years were to pass before Ingelberga 
regained all her rights and privileges, and was truly and 
sincerely loved by her repentant husband, at least the adulterous 
union with Agnes of Merania was dissolved, and all Christendom 
was forced to recognize the sacredness of that tie which no 
power on earth can break, and of which Christ hath said, 
“What God hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” 

The learned Professor also treats of that interesting document, 
known in history as the Bull of Hadrian the Fourth, whereby he 
is supposed to have delivered Ireland into the hands of Henry 
the Second. He has evidently studied with the greatest care 
and diligence all the available literature on the subject, and 
although, after due consideration, he is unwilling to give a 
categorical answer, yet it is clear that to his mind the arguments 
against its authenticity are telling and convincing. We should 
not be suprised if Hadrian’s Bull be proved a forgery. It is 
a well-known fact that many Pontifical letters and documents 
were either forged or mutilated, especially towards the end of 
the twelfth century. This is proved from the letters of John 
of Salisbury and others ; from the excommunication threatened 
against such forgers by Richard, the successor of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury ; from the decrees of Innocent the Third. Moreover, 
this Bull bears no indication of place, day, or year. If issued at 
all, it must have been in the year 1155 or 1156, yet there is no 
mention of it in history before the year 1175, if even then. 

Why was it not forthcoming when Henry made his 
expedition into Ireland? Why was it not exhibited at the 
Synod of Cashel, 1172? Furthermore, Alexander the Third in 
his three genuine letters dated Tusculanum, September 20, 1172, 
and written to Henry, to the Kings and Princes of Ireland, and 
to Christian, Bishop of Lismore, Papal Legate, does not refer 
to the donation. The other letter, which is to be found in the 
works of Giraldus Cambrensis, is considered spurious; for it is 
dated Rome, 1172; Alexander was not at Rome during that 
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year, its style is quite different from that of the other letters, 
and Giraldus himself in his work De Principis instructione, 
confesses that there were grave doubts as to its authenticity. 
Critics of the greatest authority reject it as apocryphal, and 
Jaffé has not inserted it among the Regesta of Alexander the 
Third. Lastly, Giraldus informs us that Hadrian’s letter was 
published at the Synod of Waterford in the year 1175. On 
this point again there are grave doubts. By the end of the 
century, however, the letter was fully known. From the year 
1155 until at least the year 1175, and not at all improbably the 
year 1180, when John of Salisbury died, there is no mention of 
this letter, although there were many and grave reasons for its 
publication, if any such document existed. 

But on the other hand we have the testimony of John of 
Salisbury in the JZefalogicus, which was completed about the 
year 1160. In the forty-second chapter the donation is related, 
How comes it then that from the year 1160 to the year 1175 no 
mention of this donation is to be found in history? Hence it 
is that many critics will have it that chapter xlii. is an inter- 
polation? The assertion is not gratuitous; it has some 
foundation, whether weak or strong we care not to say. Again, 
there is intrinsic evidence in the letter itself why it should be 
deemed a forgery, inasmuch as it is not unlike the letter of 
Alexander the Third whereby permission was granted to the 
Archbishop of York to crown the younger Henry. This lettcr 
is now acknowledged to have been a forgery. 

Finally, if we note the striking resemblance between 
Hadrian’s letter and a similar one sent by the same Pontiff 
to Louis the Seventh of France, if too we bear in mind that 
Hadrian’s letter to Henry the Second did not probably see the 
light before 1180, in which year both Louis the Seventh and 
John of Salisbury died, we shall at least suspend our judgment, 
and not be too ready to embrace as Gospel truth all that has 
hitherto been written on this subject. 

The martyrdom of St. Thomas of Canterbury is treated at 
length, and we are pleased to find amongst the authorities 
quoted, the life of the Saint by Father Morris of the Society 


of Jesus. 
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4.—DIE SITTENLEHRE DES DARWINISMUS.! 


It is now six years since Mr. H. Spencer published the first 
edition of his Data of Ethics. The attempt he makes in this 
work may rightly be called “ titanic ;” for he undertakes nothing 
less than to build up a system of moral philosophy inde- 
pendently of any definite statement about the first cause of all 
things which, according to his “ First Principles,” is utterly un- 
knowable. He maintains in the Preface to his work on Ethics, 
that all moral systems which preceded it are lacking in solidity, 
because they are not constructed upon a scientific basis. “The 
establishment of rules of right conduct on a scientific basis is a 
pressing need.” And if we ask what this scientific basis is, he 
answers, that it is the great principal of evolution, which 
dominates in the whole universe. Hence it follows that he who 
will lay down rules for human conduct must first study the 
development of conduct in general. Studying physics, biology, 
psychology, sociology, he has to learn what experience teaches 
us about the laws of activity in general, and these laws he has 
to apply to human conduct, because “ Ethics has for its subject- 
matter that form which universal conduct assumes during the 
last stage of its evolution” (p. 20). Resting on this basis the 
ethical system of Mr. H. Spencer developes into final conclusions 
with a show of scientific exactness, that highly satisfies the 
minds of extreme evolutionists and secularists not only in 
England, but still more in Germany, France, and Italy. Within 
two years two editions of the Data of Ethics were exhausted. 
Soon there appeared a German translation of them. The 
German periodical Unsere Zeit actually went so far as 
to compare Mr. H. Spencer with Aristotle on account of 
“the rare universality of his scientific culture” and his 
“stupendous learning.” In France M. Jules Ferry declared 
publicly before the legislative body of the nation, the Z¢hics of 
Mr. H. Spencer to be one of those works which seemed to him 
most adapted for elementary instruction in morals. 

Whether the Data of Ethics deserve such loud applause, or 


1 Die Sittenlehre des Darwinismus, Eine Kritik der Ethik Herbert Spencer’s. 
Von Victor Cathrein, S.J. (Zhe Morals of Darwinism. A criticism on the Data of 
Ethics of Mr Spencer. By Victor Cathrein, S.J). Freiburg im Breisgau. Herder’- 
sche Verlagshandlung, 1885. 

* Data of Ethics, Preface, p. 4. 
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whether they are not rather to be rejected as baseless and false 
theories which lead to most ruinous consequences, every 
believer in Christianity will see at once, after having read the 
chief rule of moral conduct, which they contain. It runs thus: 
“The absolutely good, the absolutely right, in conduct, can be 
that only which produces pure pleasure—pleasure unalloyed 
with pain anywhere. By implication, conduct which has any 
concomitant of pain, or any painful consequence, is partially 
wrong; and the highest claim to be made for such conduct is, 
that it is the least wrong which, under the conditions, is possible 
—the relatively right ” (p. 261). 

We need not explain how flatly this principle is opposed to 
the fundamental truths of Christian morals, for is it not a funda- 
mental truth of Christian morals, that the conduct of Christ 
was absolutely good? And yet the life of Christ, from its 
beginning in the cradle to its end on the Cross, was a life full of 
pain, chosen voluntarily to atone for the sins of men committed 
most commonly by indulging in certain pleasures which reason 
condemns, and by avoiding certain pains, which according to 
reason must be undergone courageously. And as Spencer's rule 
of moral conduct is opposed to Christianity, so it is opposed to 
reason and common sense; for according to that principle, a 
perfect actress on the stage approaches nearer absolute morality 
than General Gordon did, when he, faithful to his duty, was 
starving in Khartoum. 

Therefore, it might seem, Spencer’s Data of Ethics should 
rather be ignored by Catholic scholars than reviewed and refuted. 
However, this inference would be a hasty one. No doubt there 
are many whose minds become bewildered when they see such 
theories explained with a solemn appearance of great learning, 
and do not see what may be said against them. False philo- 
sophy is the more dangerous, the grander is the apparatus of 
so-called scientific theories upon which its dogmas are raised, 
On the other hand, an able defender of truth nowhere can unveil 
the real emptiness of its reasoning more impressively and 
usefully than by testing its ethical tenets, by showing that the 
principles which it lays down for human conduct are baseless 
and not in harmony with human dignity. 

It is this which Father Cathrein has done with regard to the 
Ethics of Darwinism as developed by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
His criticism is divided into three parts. In the first part 
he explains the leading ideas of the Data of Ethics. In the 
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second he inquires into evolution as foundation of morals. Here 
the gratuitous assertions, on which Mr. H. Spencer's moral 
doctrine rests, are solidly expounded and answered, and their 
conflict with experience and reason is proved. In the third part 
our author compares the principal tenets of Mr. H. Spencer’s 
Ethics with the axioms that must form the basis of sound moral 
philosophy, and then puts forth the disastrous consequences 
which cannot but result from ethical precepts when built upon 
the principle of blind evolution. Father Cathrein’s exposition 
is very clear, his diction vigorous and rich in illustrations; his 
whole criticism combines common sense and a good mixture of 
mother-wit with profound learning. Every student of moral 
philosophy, sufficiently acquainted with German, will find his 
pamphlet highly interesting and instructive. 


5-—LE CONCORDAT ET LE GALLICANISME.! 


The discourse delivered by M. Emile Ollivier in April, “ Le 
Concordat et le Gallicanisme,” is not only an admirable speech : 
we can further recommend it as a most useful epitome of the 
Gallican controversy. Though Gallicanism has disappeared, it 
is not forgotten ; and a Catholic who is not acquainted with the 
Gallican theories and the history of the movement, is apt to 
find himself occasionally at a loss. The greater part of this 
pamphlet of sixty pages is devoted to a clear exposition of the 
Gallican and Ultramontane doctrines with regard to the powers 
spiritual and temporal, and their relations with each other and 
with the world. We must give a word of caution about the 
term “ Ultramontane,” which has a definite meaning in this 
controversy, as opposed to Gallican. The Ultramontane theory 
gave his due position to the Holy Father: while the latter 
would accord to the Holy See only a modified supremacy, the 
principal Gallican tenet being the undue exaltation of the 
kingly power. But the word “Ultramontane” survives in 
common talk, and is given indiscriminately by non-Catholics to 
any person or opinion whose good sound Catholicity offends 
their prejudices. 

To us in the present day, the Gallican position with regard 


1 Le Concordat et le Gallicanisme. Discours prononcé par M. Emile Ollivier. 
Paris: Garnier-Fréres, Les Catholigues libéraux, L’Eglise et le Libéralisme de 1830 


@ nos jours. Par Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. Paris: Plon. 
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to the authority of the successor of St. Peter appears one of 
hazy uncertainty, for they shrank from the simple assertion of 
the supremacy of the whole body of the episcopate which was 
proposed by some earlier theologians ; while the main doctrine 
of Gallicanism, the Divine right and absolute power of Kings, 
only stopping short of infallibility and impeccability, seems 
simply absurd. M. Ollivier says very truly, that the Revolution 
made a clean sweep of both. 

The second part of the pamphlet is practically a defence of 
the Ultramontane theories in the form in which they survived 
the Revolution, against the attacks of the “anticlerical” party 
of to-day, whose one aim seems to be to fasten odium on the 
Church, and who use largely the words “ Ultramontane” and 
“clerical” for that purpose, utterly distorting their historical 
meaning. He points out that the Concordat was based on 
Ultramontane doctrines, to the exclusion of the spirit of the 
four propositions of 1682. Any relics of the old Gallicanism 
were finally destroyed by a spontaneous movement on the part 
of the Bishops and clergy, who changed the text-books used in 
the Seminaries, and themselves made the first advances towards 
the adoption of the Roman breviary in place of the local rites. 
To this spirit, the true spirit of the Concordat, the Church 
remains faithful, in spite of persecution and the bad faith of her 
enemies. In conclusion, M. Ollivier deplores the miserable 
policy which has been allowed to prevail in France, the policy 
of persecution and unfairness for one part of the community 
without a shadow of regard for justice ; and we cannot but fear 
with him for the harvest which will follow such a sowing. 

We must give another caution against being misled by a 
name, as we turn to M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s new book. If the 
enemies of the Church have fastened upon the word “ Ultra- 
montane” a meaning to suit their own purposes, the word 
“Liberal” has also changed its signification, and now, on the 
Continent, means simply a bitter enemy of the Church ; while 
the phrase “Liberal Catholic” has come to be applied to those 
individuals, happily few, of whose loyalty to the faith and to 
the Church there is reason to doubt, though they still profess 
themselves Catholics. Such are not, however, the “ Catholiques 
libéraux” of the book before us. They are men of a very 
different type: zealous defenders of religion, and men who 
did a great work in France for the cause of Christian education, 
though they displayed a jealousy of the authority of Rome which 
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was much to be regretted, and were Liberals, and almost ultra- 
Liberals, in matters where the faith was not concerned. Such 
were Montalembert, Lacordaire, and Dupanloup, whose policy is 
held up to the admiration of the French nation in M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s book as a vindication of true liberty joined to a firm 
adherence to every iota of the Catholic faith. In fact he goes 
so far as to represent it as the legitimate offspring of the 
Ultramontanism which M. Ollivier has so clearly explained to 
us in his discourse. We cannot at all agree with him here, 
and though we applaud the vigour, honesty, and thorough 
loyalty of these “Catholic Liberals” to Christian principles, 
yet we think: they ventured rather near to the brink of a 
Liberalism which was not Catholic, and which was the fatal 
gulf in which the unhappy Abbé Lamennais lost himself. 

Yet the part they had to play was a most difficult one, and 
it would be most ungrateful not to acknowledge their services 
to the cause of religion in France. It was Montalembert and 
Dupanloup who won the great triumph of the education law 
of 1850, “the most favourable to Catholics of any passed 
or likely to be passed on the Continent during the present 
century.” With the Falloux law of 1850 came the deplor- 
able division in the Catholic ranks brought about, M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu tells us, by the headstrong and overbearing action 
of the directors of the Univers. We cannot but regret the 
tone adopted by M. Louis Veuillot and his staff at this 
time. The Univers may have been more logical than its oppo- 
nents, and certainly was very loyal to the Holy See, but it had 
the effect of sowing among the people a most unnecessary suspi- 
cion of the loyalty of the Catholic leaders, who were working 
with all their powers and to the best of their knowledge in the 
cause of the Church. It began a course of very ill-judged and 
bitter invective, and at the same time tried to dictate to the 
Bishops and teach them their duty. Such conduct has drawn 
down on French Catholic journals very severe and, as we cannot 
but feel, richly deserved reproofs from the Holy Father, who 
has quite recently spoken in plain language which we trust will 
not fail of its effect. The style of writing adopted in these 
Catholic papers increases the bitterness between Catholics and 
their avowed enemies, especially in France, and foments the 
angry feelings of the less educated Catholics. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu continues his historical essay down to 
1870, and in the last chapter gives a summary of the present 
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state of feeling among the Catholic party. The book is very 
interesting, even if it fails somewhat in leading to a practical 
conclusion. Perhaps the best part in it is the keen and just 
appreciation of the sound views and policy of the “ Liberal 
Catholics” up to 1850. Our author is certainly a keen admirer 
of Catholic Liberalism. “Ce libéralisme Catholique,” he says, 
“venait plus du coeur que de l’imagination, mais non moins de 
la téte que du cceur.” The whole book is well written, and 
would serve as an excellent preliminary to the study of con- 
temporary Church history in France, and as such we recommend 
it to the notice of our readers. 


6.—THE CHURCH AND THE SECRET SOCIETIES.! 


The first of these two works by Mgr. Dillon is a popular 
treatise on the secret societies of our own day, their connection 
with the central Masonic organization, and their methods of 
action against the Church and Christian civilization. The 
author has written it in order to do his part in carrying out 
the instruction given by the Sovereign Pontiff in the Encyclical 
Humanum Genus when he called upon the pastors of souls, 
to whom it was addressed, to “instruct the people as to the 
artifices used by societies of this kind, and as to the depravity 
of their opinions and the wickedness of their acts.” Mgr. Dillon’s 
work has already been honoured by the Holy Father himself 
with so marked and so unusual an approbation that there is 
no need for us to accord it any further praise than merely to 
take note of the fact. The book was presented to His Holiness, 
accompanied by an Italian version of its table of contents, 
and of long extracts from its principal sections, and Leo the 
Thirteenth was pleased to order that the Italian version should 
be completed, and the book printed and published at Rome 
at his own expense. We offer Mgr. Dillon our congratulations 
on this high mark of the approval of the Sovereign Pontiff, and 
proceed to give such of our readers as have not yet seen the 
book an outline of its general plan and contents. 

Mgr. Dillon begins by sketching the gradual development 

1 The War of Antichrist with the Church and Christian Civilization. Lectures 
delivered in Edinburgh in October, 1884. By Mgr. George F. Dillon, D.D. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1885. 


The Spoliation of the Propaganda. A Lecture delivered in Edinburgh. By 
Mgr. George F. Dillon, D.D. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1885. 
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of aggressive atheism and infidelity in Europe in the last 
century. Voltaire is the central figure of the picture which 
he thus draws in bold outline, and in his case he fills in some 
of the details, for his spirit is that of the societies which have 
carried on his work, and it is easier to understand their aim 
and methods when we know something of the life-work of the 
Patriarch of Ferney. He then calls attention to the fact, 
that the spread of the infidel and anti-Christian philosophy 
in Europe coincided with a wide development of the secret 
societies, and notably of the various forms of Masonry. He 
then deals with the question of the origin of Freemasonry. We 
are glad to note that in connection with this question, he does 
not, like some other Catholic writers, accept the so-called 
Charter of Cologne as a genuine document. He speaks of 
it as at least of doubtful value. He might have gone even 
further. There can be little doubt that the famous charter 
is a forgery dating from the first years of the present century. 
Obscure as is the story of the origin of Freemasonry, there is 
information in abundance as to the rise of its chief modern 
developments, and Mgr. Dillon is treading on certain ground 
as he sets forth the history of the part played by Masonry 
in European politics in the Revolutionary period and under 
the First Napoleon. He then shows how, after the fall of 
Napoleon, the Carbonari and other secret societies, offshoots 
of Masonry, organized on the Masonic model, and acting in 
union with their lodges, reorganized the Revolution in Europe. 
Mazzini, Louis Napoleon, and Palmerston, appear as the chief 
figures of this second period. Some readers, no doubt, will be 
startled by the ré/e attributed to Palmerston, but whatever may 
be said as to his official position among the chiefs of the secret 
societies, there can be no doubt about his action in politics 
having been directed to the ends they had in view. For this 
there is abundant evidence. Finally, Mgr. Dillon deals with 
the character of Masonry among ourselves in England and 
America, and on that of the secret societies in Ireland, and he 
brings his lectures to a close by dwelling on the necessity of 
carrying out the Holy Father’s command that Catholics should 
not be content with merely unmasking and denouncing Free- 
masonry, but that they should found and promote Catholic 
associations to protect Catholic interests and to unite Catholics 
together in the defence of the Church and Christian society 
against the attacks of the lodges. 
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Mgr. Dillon’s second work, which is bound up with the first, 
and forms a not unfitting sequel to it, describes the Propaganda, 
its organization and its work, and after sketching its history, 
tells in detail the story of its spoliation. This lecture states 
clearly and pointedly facts which all Catholics should take to 
heart. The blow aimed by the Italian Government at the 
Propaganda, is a blow against Catholic interests throughout 
the world. In pleading for the defence of the Propaganda, 
Mgr. Dillon deals with a question on which he has a special 
right to speak, for he is one of its envoys, a Missionary Apostolic 
of the diocese of Sydney. 


7.—SOCIALISM.! 


We trust that the Catholic Truth Society will give us many 
such Tracts for the Times, as Father Rickaby’s little essay on 
Socialism. The pamphlet is a small one, only thirty-two pages, 
but every page is filled with clearly stated facts, and thought 
expressed in phrases that are often epigrammatic in their terse- 
ness and completeness. No one can read it without being 
forced to think, and although it deals with a difficult question, 
no one that reads it can fail to understand it. One of the 
best points in the essay is that it deals not with Socialism in 
the abstract, but with Socialism as presented by its prominent 
living advocates, and throughout the writer shows a wide 
acquaintance with the current literature of the subject. The 
concluding words of the essay are worth quoting. After show- 
ing that the Socialist schemes are simply unworkable, Father 
Rickaby proceeds to urge that mere rejection of these proposals 
would be a mistake, that there is much to be learned from a 
sound view of the very facts on which the Socialist agitation 
depends for its popularity. 

Capital [he says] has something to learn: that the heaping up of 
wealth by every means not penal in a court of law, is a bad game to 
play even for this world; that employers have responsibilities about 
their men beyond the payment of wages; that riches are placed in 
private hands for the public benefit; that a man may not do as he 
likes with his own; that Lazarus’ sores must no longer be left to be 
licked by the dogs in the street. And there are some champions of 

1 Socialism: a Tract for the Times. By the Rev. Jeseph Rickaby, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of Ethics and Natural Law at Stonyhurst College. London: Catholic Truth 
Society, 1885. 
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Christianity who have this to learn, that the future of the Church is 
with the people ; not with the ghosts of fallen monarchies, but with the 
rough hands and brawny arms of the workman who now lives and 
is beginning to reign ; that it is high time to interest themselves about 
Trades Unions and Co-operative Stores, Thrift and Profit-sharing, Over- 
crowding and Socialism ; and that if ever again kings are to be the 
nursing-fathers to the Church, it is the people that must make such 
kings. 


8.—GUIDE-BOOKS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM.! 


Mr. William Paterson, the Edinburgh publisher, has given 
his name to two separate guide-books drawn up by Mr. John 
Merrylees, author of Paterson’s Switzerland, and of The English- 
man’s Guide-Book to the United States and Canada. The former 
of these books embraces England and Wales alone, the latter 
adds to the same matter a guide for Scotland and Ireland. 
Mr. Paterson has also published separately the portions applying 
to London and the Southern and Eastern Counties, and to 
Midland and Northern Counties and Wales. 

The rapid increase of home-born tourists and of foreign 
visitors speaking our language has called forth a corresponding 
development of our old meagre hand-books of travel, both in 
number, and in value and variety of information. Not only 
each county, but often each district, has more than one distinct 
guide-book, and many a remote town and locality can now 
boast that the most curious and picturesque corners, whether 
of its history or its neighbourhood, have been searched into 
and brought under every one’s eye. As a compendium of such 
interesting and useful points of information, extending over a 
wide field, these guide-books have many competitors, not 
a few of them of long standing, but few so complete 
and so convenient. The intending tourist will find these 
volumes very beautifully printed in clear medium type, 
with double columns, and amply supplied with excellent 
maps of the country in detail, and most useful plans of 
the chief towns, cities, and cathedrals. The divisions of the 
larger Guide into England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland have 
their own distinctive paging, and index at the end, which 
may thus be readily found and consulted. Full as these are, we 

1 (1) Guide-Book to the United Kingdom. (2) Guide-Book to England and Wales. 


With Maps and Plans, 1885. William Paterson, 33, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 


London: Edward Stanford. 
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would suggest their being still more exhaustive, as an index 
can scarcely be called sufficiently complete which omits such 
names as Blackpool, Southport, Fleetwood, Blackburn, &c. from 
its enumeration. This defect, we presume, causes our difficulty 
in finding any particular information respecting the two first- 
named popular watering-places. We notice also a few inaccu- 
racies. The account of the martyrdom of St. Winefride is 
incorrect, and in the description of Oxford, members of Christ 
Church will not easily forgive its being called Christ Church 
College. But it is impossible to avoid all such mistakes, and they 
are wonderfully few in these two volumes. As it is promised that 
these guide-books shall be carefully revised annually, the possessor 
of a newly purchased copy will be able to place some confidence 
in its general statements as to railway fares and arrangements ; 
but we would advise its compiler to make himself personally 
acquainted, as far as possible, with each district, and not to 
accept secondhand such points, for instance, as the relative 
merits or cheapness of particular hotels or more distant routes. 

For general order of routes, the more clearly defined course 
would perhaps have been to have taken the east side of the 
country first, and so have swept round along the south of 
London to the western counties, and to have comprised these 
under a Second Part, distinct from Part I. before proceeding 
to the Midland and the North. Though contained within 
this last, the Lake District is well treated as a geographical 
whole. But after all, the tourist must be dependent mainly 
on his table of contents and the index, which should, therefore, 
hold as many names as space will afford. No slight recom- 
mendation of these guide-books is, that they are in limp cloth 
binding, can easily be carried, and have rounded corners to 
prevent their tearing the coat pocket or being damaged 
themselves. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The late learned Bollandist, De Buck, composed in Flemish 
a short popular history of the Passion of our Lord, of which 
Pére de Duve has just published a French translation,! in order 
to make it accessible to a wider circle of readers. It is a book 
that would be well worth translating into English. It is not 
a collection of meditations or pious reflections, but a narrative 
day by day and hour by hour of the events of Holy Week, 
based on the words of the Evangelist in the first place, and 
in the second on what can be gathered from authentic sources 
as to the circumstances of these great events and the actors 
in them. Thus, in speaking of the Jewish trial of our Lord, 
the author tells us how the trial should have been conducted 
if due legal form had been observed, and when he comes to 
relate Pilate’s part in the Passion, he tells the story of his 
previous disputes with the Jews, in order to throw light on his 
conduct with regard to the accusers of our Lord. The whole 
is written in a clear simple style, that all can understand, and 
though the book is evidently the result of long and patient 
study, there is no ostentatious display of learning. It is essen- 
tially a book for the people. 

We noticed a few months ago Mgr. Dillon’s useful and 
attractive volume on Our Lady of Good Counsel,? and we are 
glad to see that Messrs. Gill have already brought out a new 
and illustrated edition. Such a book as this is one of the most 
efficacious means of honouring our Lady and saving souls. 
The wonder-working picture is making its appearance every- 
where, and we can testify to a large number of Associates 

1 Manuel de la Passion de Notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ. Par V. de Buck, 
Bollandiste, Prétre de la Compagnie de Jésus, traduit du Flamard par A. de Duve, 
de la méme Compagnie. Bruges: Beyaert-Storie, 1885. 

2 The Virgin Mother of Good Counsel. A History of the ancient Sanctuary of 


Our Lady of Good Counsel at Genazzano. By Mgr. G. F. Dillon, D.D. New 
Edition with Illustrations. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 
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having been enrolled in the happy Confraternity of those who 
look to her who is the Seat of Wisdom and the Mother of 
Good Counsel for wisdom and counsel in all their trials and 
difficulties. The new edition is beautifully got up, and is most 
suitable for a prize or gift-book. 

The author of the little manual of instruction lately pub- 
lished under the title of Facts of Faith,’ aims chiefly at pre- 
senting his subject in a series of short clear statements. He 
has not always avoided the danger that besets this kind of 
writing, the danger of sacrificing clearness to brevity. Some 
of his paragraphs would have been improved by a little develop- 
ment. Some of the equivalents suggested for technical terms, 
too, are not very happily chosen. To speak of “venial or 
pardonable sin” is to risk a serious misapprehension on the 
scholar’s part, even with the explanation that is annexed to 
the phrase. With these reservations we can heartily recom- 
mend the book. Father Crane’s little manual will be a very 
useful and suggestive help to teachers. Many of its sections 
deal with practical matters too often neglected in such manuals. 
Some of these are most aptly dealt with in the book before us, 
and we have been specially pleased to see the hints given 
(§ 269) as to how to help a dying Protestant, by suggesting 
to him acts of faith, hope, charity, and perfect contrition. 

Canon Wilson has published a lecture delivered by him in 
Swansea in answer to a statement made by Mr. Yeo that 
Nonconformity is the oxly bulwark against Roman Catholicism.‘ 
Canon Wilson objects to the word du/wark. We should be 
inclined to object to the word oz/y—Anglicanism, Unitarianism, 
Atheism, are no less obstacles to the Church than Noncon- 
formity. We suppose by du/wark Mr. Yeo means obstacle, and 
in this sense we agree with his remark that the progress of the 
Church is hindered to a vast extent by Nonconformity. 

Every priest knows the immense utility of a yearly retreat 
and the benefit he derives from the few days of quiet reflection 
that he then enjoys, and the graces which a retreat always brings 
with it. Father Grimm, C.SS.R., has adapted from the French 
a very practical little book on the Examination of Conscience,® 
suitable for that important time. He goes into many details 

3 Facts of Faith, or First Lessons in Christianity. Compiled by the Rev. A. 
Bromley Crane, of St. Wilfrid’s College, Cotton, Cheadle. Leamington: Art and 
Book Company; London: Burns and Oates, 1885. 


* Nonconformity and its influence on Christianity. A Lecture by Canon Wilson, 
O.S.B. Cardiff: Daniel Owen. 
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which a priest might otherwise pass over unnoticed, and many 
others on which even the best priests are prone to gradually 
relax their vigilance unless their attention is directed to them. 
Among other practical hints is one respecting the care which 
should be exercised in procuring pure altar wine, and a story is 
told of a bishop who had his altar wine analyzed, and discovered 
to his horror that it was so adulterated as not to be the juice 
of the grape at all. 

Dr. Kane is one of the noted champions of Orange Pro- 
testantism in the North of Ireland, A Catholic correspondent 
of one of the Belfast papers, writing under the initials S.J., has 
during the last few months successfully “brought him to book” 
on various leading topics of controversy, chiefly with reference to 
the position of the Pope in the Christian Church, the Catholicity 
of the ancient Church of Ireland, and the loyalty of English 
and Irish Catholics in the days of persecution. The letters 
have been reprinted in a pamphlet,® and they supply in a handy 
form a large store of facts and arguments on topics which are 
the favourite ground for attack upon the Church for contro- 
versialists of the type of Dr. Kane. The reprint is a useful one. 

The Lion and the Frog’ professes to be written by a 
Frenchman, but it is not necessary to look to its place of 
publication to discover the nationality of its author. It devotes 
a chapter to English atrocities in Ireland, and allusions to the 
present treatment of Ireland are scattered over its pages. It 
tells many hometruths to English respectability, and confirms 
the evidence which lately has been proclaimed to all Europe 
by an English newspaper. The details it puts before us 
are, we fear, only too true: and will make the heart bleed of 
every one who has any love for virtue or pity for his kind. 
Out of the girls on the streets in England, more than five 
thousand are mere children, varying from ten to fifteen years 
old. In English workhouses there are fourteen thousand ille- 
gitimate children, and these are but a small proportion of the 
whole number. In many parts of London marriage is an almost 
unknown institution. A nation thus corrupt is fast hastening 


* Examination of Conscience for the use of Priests who are making a Retreat. 
From the French of Gaduel. Adapted by Rev. E. Grimm, C.SS.R. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1885. 

§ Controversy between the Rev. R. R. Kane, LL.D., and “SJ.” Belfast, 
printed for ‘‘S.J.” by D. T. Doherty, 1885. 

? The Lion and the Frog : a complete answer to Mr. John Bull’s neighbour in her 
true light. By an Amphibious Reptile. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 
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to destruction as a nation, and traces of the open degradation 
which will speedily follow on our hidden corruption are not far 
to seek. The “glorious Reformation” with its twin daughters, 
pride and self-will, have introduced their usual helpmates, lust, 
crime, heartless selfishness, and pagan vice. But we will not 
enter on this painful subject: the mere discussion of it rather 
aggravates than diminishes the evil. We fear that England 
will go on from bad to worse until she is humbled in the dust: 
perhaps our best wish for her is that the day of her humiliation 
may not be far distant. 

Mr. Johnstone’s energetic little pamphlet conveys a word of 
advice to Catholics in view of the coming elections.§ They 
are, where it is practicable, to support Catholics who come 
forward as independent Catholics, otherwise they are to support 
Tory and Conservative candidates, exacting of them pledges 
on the School question and on points where Catholic grievances 
still linger... Mr. Johnstone is very outspoken in his opinion of 
Liberalism. ‘“ Liberalism,” he says, “when properly understood, 
is hateful in itself, its nature, and its objects. Its objects are 
to overturn all authority, civil and ecclesiastical ; to destroy the 
rights of property, acquired and inherited ; to secularize educa- 
tion, and to substitute unbridled license for order and Christian 
liberty” (p. 23). Such Liberalism as this he earnestly begs 
all Catholics to fight against to the utmost, and he supports 
his opposition to the Liberal party by a sketch of the disastrous 
policy under “the modern Aristides,” whom he regards as “the 
most vacillating, unprincipled, and unballasted man to whom 
the concerns of a great nation have ever been committed” 
(p. 25). 

Ch. d’Héricault is well known as the author of several 
excellent works bearing on the first French Revolution. A 
translation of one of these appeared in our pages some two 
or three years ago, and has since been published in a separate 
form. Les Noces d'un Jacobin® is another book well worthy of 
the author’s reputation, illustrating the same period of history. 
It purports to be the diary of a Jacobin, Alcibiade Ceyrat, for 
a few days before his intended marriage, in the year 1794, 
during the Reign of Terror. In the course of the narrative 


8 A Catholic and Constitutional Political Platform. A Tract for 1885. By John 
Augustus James Johnstone. London: Burns and Oates. 
9 Les noces dun Jacobin, Par Ch. d’Heéricault. Paris: Emile Perrin, Libraire- 
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we see a good deal of Jacobin society, and learn to appreciate 
it at its true worth. The gross immorality, the espzonnage, the 
worse than Tiberian denunciation, and universal distrust of that 
terrible period are painted in vivid and only too real colours. 
The principles of Freemasonry are shown in their effects on 
education, on the family life and domestic happiness, and with 
clever irony are contrasted with the effects of a Christian 
education under the ancien régime. We wish the book all the 
success that it deserves. It is well calculated to open the eyes 
of such, if any there be, as still remain blind to the tendency of 
that movement which burst out with volcanic violence at the 
end of last century in France, and which is still convulsing 
Europe. 

Dr. Bodkin sends us a pamphlet on the abuses connected 
with the existing system of medical relief in Ireland,’® abuses 
which it is high time to reform in the interests of the poor 
themselves, as well as of the medical profession. The pamphlet 
is a reprint of a Paper read before the Irish Medical Association. 
The reception it has met with from the Irish Press of all shades 
of opinion, shows that Dr. Bodkin has dealt with a question of 
real and urgent interest. 


Il.— MAGAZINES. 


The extension of the franchise, one of the privileges of this 
era of emancipation, leads Father Lehmkuhl to speak, in the 
Stimmen aus Maria-Laach for August, on the rights and duties 
of electors. The people are warned of the importance of 
choosing as their representatives candidates of sound principles, 
who take a right view of the social questions of the day; a 
Catholic if possible, and if no good and loyal Catholic proposes 
himself, non-Catholics who will uphold Christianity. To abstain 
from voting is permissible in some lands under peculiar circum- 
stances, but may become sinful if important matters are at 
stake: in Germany the position of religion renders it em- 
phatically a duty for every voter to do his utmost to further 
the good cause and struggle with and for the Church. Father 
Duhr contributes an article on the events immediately preced- 

10 The Scarlet Runner, the Abuses of the Red Ticket System of Medical Relief, 


and suggested Improvements. By P. J. Bodkin, Physician and Surgeon. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill and Son, 1885. 
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ing the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. It was not pre- 
meditated and planned beforehand, but a sudden resolve on 
the part of the unscrupulous Catherine de Medicis, who sacri- 
ficed everything to her personal interest in the maintenance of 
power, to rid herself and France of dangerous rebels and 
traitors, stained with infamous crimes. The responsibility of 
this deplorable event—the horrors of which have been greatly 
exaggerated—ought not therefore to be charged on the Catholic 
religion, since the motives which instigated it were purely 
political Father Dreves adds a few words to the many which 
have already been written on the marriage of Mary Queen of 
Scots to Bothwell, and Father Baumgartner gives another of 
his interesting articles on Iceland. The middle ages were for 
that island a period of remarkable literary fertility, which closed 
on the suppression of Catholicism: the Zddas, however, are 
the only works which have acquired an European reputation. 
The Katholik for July contains a review of the life of Cardinal 
Allen, recently published by Dr. A. Bellesheim, whose thorough 
acquaintance with the ecclesiastical history of Great Britain 
renders him well qualified to write on this subject. This work, 
a notice of which has already appeared in THE MONTH, is not 
only valuable as the biography of one who may be termed 
the Saviour of Catholicity in England during the Elizabethan 
persecution, but as giving many interesting details relative to 
the English Seminaries on the Continent. Another article 
speaks of the immensely important work carried on by the 
late Bishop of Limbourg during the forty-two years of his 
episcopate. This was a period of constant struggle with the 
Government, to whose encroachments in regard to education 
the previous Bishops had offered little opposition. Bishop Plum 
not only established schools for boys destined for the priesthood 
in various parts of his diocese, but greatly improved the con- 
dition of the national schools. It need hardly be said that 
this determined prelate incurred the penalty of his opposition 
to the State, viz., seven years’ exile, from which he returned 
in so broken a condition of health as almost to preclude further 
exertion. The reader may perhaps not be aware that the 
journey of St. Bernard through France and Germany, when 
preaching the Crusades, was marked by a series of miracles. 
Wherever he went, as we learn from a journal kept by his com- 
panions, a chapter from which, his journey through the Rhine 
provinces, is given in the Katholik, the blind, deaf, and dumb, 
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and persons otherwise afflicted, were healed by him. Crowds 
assembled to witness these miracles, raising the strains of the 
Te Deum in joyful gratitude to God, and making his journey 
a sort of triumphal progress. 

The Civilta Cattolica (843, 844) animadverts upon the 
mistaken policy of the Italian Government in founding a 
colony on the barren plains of Massowah. The territory 
already acquired is a costly and worthless prize, by which 
neither national prestige nor material advantage is gained. It 
has been purchased at the price of vast sums of money and 
the lives of hundreds of her sons, who have succumbed to the 
hardships endured in that fatal climate. And should a portion 
of the coast be ceded by the Turco-Egyptian Government, 
large compensation will be required for the loss of the custom 
duties, whilst it will be necessary to maintain a standing army 
to defend the colonists against the insurgents of the Soudan, 
and keep an open road for commerce. Moreover, the failure of 
this attempt to establish an Imperial colony will be employed 
by the revolutionists at home as a fresh means of casting 
discredit on the Monarchical Government, which it is their 
object to overthrow. The article on the Rights of the Church 
refutes the arguments proffered by statesmen to the effect that 
the separation of Church and State gives the State the right of 
exercising jurisdiction over the training of ecclesiastics, and of 
eliminating religious instruction from the schools. On the 
contrary, this unnatural and unjust condition of things renders 
it more than ever important for and incumbent on the Church 
to assume the exclusive management of the training of her 
clergy, and fulfil a parent’s duty in providing a Christian 
education for her children. For the enlightenment of those 
who imagine it possible for the Church to accept the terms of 
reconciliation offered her, the Civi/td explains that the specious 
and oft-repeated formula, “a free Church in a free State,” does 
not mean that liberty would be conceded to the Church, but 
that a narrow sphere of action would be marked out for her by 
a jealous State, whose professed neutrality would be a practical 
hostility to which the present open persecution is preferable. 
Some comments are also given on a recent publication of 
Cardinal Pecci, in which he expounds the doctrine of St. 
Thomas, as to how far the will is free to act of itself, inde- 
pendently of the influence God exerts over the will of rational 
creatures, 
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